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LORD NORTHBROOK AND THE ILBERT BILL. 


AS a natural and unavoidable consequence of the multi- 
plication of platform speeches, the Coiston banquets 
have lost something of the importance which they once 
. But the year 1883 will probably be remembered 
in connexion with the memory of Epwarp Cotston. Most 
of the speeches, indeed, possessed no particular attraction ; 
but one contained an authoritative statement of policy, and 
an authoritative defence of it, which is at least as important 
as anything of the kind that has for a long time been 
delivered at the capital of the West country. Lord Nortu- 
BROOK announced his intention of appearing in the cha- 
racter of a Liberal who was not only prepared “to give 
“his own opinions, but to say hard things of those who 
“ differed with him.” The programme was appetising ; and, 
though it can hardly be said to have been carried out to 
the letter, the carrying out was at least remarkable. In- 
stead of saying hard things of his opponents, it appears to 
the unprejudiced reader, and must have ap to the 
unprejudiced hearer, that Lord Nortuprook endeavoured, 
not altogether successfully, to ward off the hard things 
which his opponents had said; and, instead of giving 
his own and his colleagues’ opinions, it appears equally 
that Lord Norruprook strove to show cause why those 
opinions had been abandoned. Certainly there is nothing 
disgraceful in the announcement of the very important 
modifications which the Government have found themselves 
obliged to introduce in the Ixpert Bill. But that an- 
nouncement might have been made in a somewhat franker 
irit, and it need not have been accompanied with some- 
thing very like abuse of the persons by whose unwearied 
efforts this beneficial change has been brought about. A 
+ deal has been said by the thick-and-thin supporters of 
Tinisters as to their generous and noble willingness to 
acknowl mistakes under the pressure of moral force. 
Unluckily the cold-blooded observer has but too much ground 
for remarking that this acknowledgment is never made 
cheerfully and completely except under the pressure or the 
imminence of a physical beating. The Transvaal Conven- 
tion as a result of Majuba, and the acceptance of Mr. 
Norwoop’s motion in view of the certainty of a minority on 
the LessErs agreement, contrast rather awkwardly with 
the grudging retreat from a logically untenable position 
which Lord Nortuproox’s speech announces as in process 
of execution in the matter of the ILzert Bill. 

There are, however, two reasons for not bearing too hardly 
on Lord NorTuprook in respect of the greater part of his 
speech. In the first place, a capable politician looks at facts, 
not words; and in the second, a generous antagonist makes 
allowance for the natural ill-temper which in all but a very 
few natures accompanies the confession of surrender. The 
Government surrender, though decently veiled by the 
nominal upholding of the Bill, has been very complete. Its 
completeness may best be judged by Lord Nortuproox’s 
possibly inadvertent, but certainly full and exact, admission 
of the main plea of those who object to jurisdiction over 
Europeans being granted to native magistrates in the Mo- 
fussil, the “unfortunate frequency of trumped-up cases in 
“India.” That is the main contention of the European 
community, and it is now formally endorsed and accepted 
by an ex-Viceroy, a Cabinet Minister, a politician of unusual 
moderation and caution in speech. But the surrender is by 
mo means limited to this argumentative concession. Con- 
trary to the provisions of the measure as hitherto upheld and 


attacked, only Sessions Judges and District Magistrates of 
native birth will be able to try Europeans. Contrary to those 
provisions there will be nothing to prevent the appointment 
of Englishmen as local Justices of the Peace. Contrary to 
them, there will be an extension of the power of changing the 
venue, while the alterations will further secure the right of 
appeal to judges of the accused’s own nationality, and to a 
jury in all cases. It is true that an alteration in the pre- 
sent practice remains which, though insignificant in amount 
and extent, may still do some mischief indirectly, and is 
certainly not worth the disturbance it has caused and will 
cause. But the main sting of the Bill is gone, and, what is 
perhaps more important, the utter unreasonableness of its 
introduction is more clearly exposed than ever. Lord 
Nortuprook comforts himself by the thought that the 
race disqualification which has existed for ten years is to 
be removed. It is difficult, in face of the fact well enough 
known to Lord Nortusroox, though long unknown to 
some of the most fervent English supporters of the Bill, 
that in the Presidency towns native judges are at present 
able to try Europeans, to admit that the disqualification has 
existed. It is still more difficult in face of the modifica- 
tions which the Government have been compelled to intro- 
duce to see how it is to be removed. Mr. Justice SrerHeEn’s 
unanswerable appeal to the anomalies left even by the 
original Bill is strengthened by the present state of affairs. 
That Lord Nortusrook should once more have trotted out 
the luckless Proclamation which seems to constitute almost 
the sole resource of the defenders of the Bill is a little 
surprising ; but, as has been said, much must be excused 
to a man who has to make such an announcement, and it 
is preferable instead of dwelling on the insufficiency of 
Lord Nortusroox’s defence of the Bill as it was to 
acknowledge once more the wisdom which the Government 
have shown in reducing it to what it is. They might have 
been wiser still and still more ingenuous; but it is written 
that heroic virtue is not to be expected of the ordinary 
man or Minister. It is something that they have in effect 
confessed the unanswerableness of the arguments which 
they have so long poohpoohed, and if they have left a 

retext for their supporters to ignore their retreat, they 

ve only acted after the manner of political man. 

But there is one part of Lord Norruproox’s speech 
which cannot be let pass so easily, though it is an unpleasant 
matter to touch on, and though hitherto little prominence 
has designedly been given to it in these columns. It is 
always desirable to win by argument if possible, and not b 
calling witnesses to the discreditable character of the tactics 
on the other side, and the enormous preponderance of 
argument in this particular case against the Bill has made 
it as unnecessary as it was disagreeable to refer, except in 
the most cursory fashion, to the method of proceeding of 
its authors. Now that Lord Norrsproox has formally 
taken up the cudgels for Lord Riroy’s Government, it is 
necessary to say with great deliberation that a more dis- 
creditable history than the history of the tactics which that 
Government has pursued is not within recent political 
memory. From the original circulation of the Gurra paper 
to the maneuvres by which the official publication of 
authoritative opinion on the matter was kept back while Par- 
liament was sitting, the whole strategy has been a strategy 
| a oe and craft. It is useless to transfer 

e authorship of particular telegrams to this person or to 
that. The simple and indisputable fact remains that almost 
every particle of truth has been furnished independently of 
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the Indian Government, and to all appearance in spite of 
the Indian Government. Lord NortHsrook’s defence does 
not touch this patent and notorious fact. No doubt Lord 
Riron is not to be held responsible for everything done or 
not done by his Government, in the sense that he directly 
planned or suggested the doing and the not doing. But, 
unless the office of Viceroy is a farce, he is responsible in- 
directly and on the whole for the course adopted. The 
public who read telegrams and summaries, and found them 
afterwards to be in almost total variance with the facts; 
the members of the House of Commons who received 
from Mr. Cross (the passive mouthpiece of the Indian 
Government) either refusals of information or informa- 
tion also in almost total variance with the facts, will 
know what to make of Lord Nortuproox’s possibly 
merous, but certainly fruitless, defence of his successor. 
4 Lord Ripon himself it is not necessary to say much; 
it would have been unnecessary to say anything but 
for this unlucky attempt at whitewashing. The general 
estimate of his moral and intellectual qualities is, even 
among his own party, remarkably uniform ; and, whatever 
may be written or spoken on the platform or in print, few 
qualified persons of any party are likely to differ about it 
in privileged communication. But it is certainly unfortu- 
nate (with the:same misfortune which seems to attend all 
attempts to justify the authors and the provisions of this 
indefensible and now almost abandoned measure) that the 
= should have been asked how they could believe the 
ndian Government guilty of misconduct which must have 
been found out. It would be happy if discreditable con- 
duct became impossible from the mere fact that it was also 
silly. Experience shows that there is not this preventive 
check on misdemeanants ; and in this particular case it is 
unpleasant to find that conduct as unwise as it was im- 
proper has found defenders after the fact among those very 
rsons who have been practically forced to acknowledge its 
impropriety and its unwisdom. 


GERMANY AND SPAIN. 


HE visit of the Crown Prince of Germany to Spain 
may perhaps be an event of some importance. It is 

true that in recent times almost all European potentates 
have made a practice of cultivating one another’s personal 
acquaintance; and probably they find a certain social 
enjoyment in the unaccustomed society of their equals. 
The political significance of such meetings varies with 
circumstances, and sometimes it may be not inconsiderable. 
Queen Victoria received at a long interval both Lovis 
Puuipre and Naporeon III.; and she was in turn their 
guest at Eu and at Paris. Her intimacy with the King of 
the Frencu, which had begun when England and France 
were on unusually cordial terms, was interrupted by the 
untoward Spanish marriages, and renewed only when the 
OrtEaNs dynasty was in exile. The first visit of the 
Emperor Naro.eon to Windsor was a result of the alliance 
against Russia, and it represented the most cordial feeling 
which has ever been popularly entertained in England 
towards a French ruler. A _ later interview held by 
Napotzon III. with the Prince Regent of Prussia, 
now the Emperor Wim, led to a singular diplo- 
matic disappointment. The uninvited guest had pro- 
bably expected to obtain some territorial concession to 
France in return for offers of support to supposed Prussian 
designs in Germany. To his surprise, the Emperor 
Napo.eon found the Prince Recent surrounded by minor 
German Princes, who had been intended to provide, out of 
their dominions or prerogatives, the materials for some con- 
tract of annexation. Both the King of Prussia and the 
late Emperor of Russia afterwards visited the Emperor 
Napo.eon, who naturally valued every formal recognition 
of his rank as a legitimate sovereign. The frequent ex- 
change of personal courtesies among the Imperial families 
of Austria, Russia, and Germany have sometimes promoted 
political concert, and in other circumstances they may have 
abated irritation. The journey of King Humpert to Vienna 
two or three years ago has been followed by the admission 
of Italy to a certain share in the Central European alliance. 
The early date and the calculated splendour of the Crown 
Paince’s visit to the King of Spain shows that it is not 
merely complimentary or ceremonious. The Emperor 


WituiaM has announced in an autograph letter that he 
would have returned King Atronso’s late visit in person 
but for his advanced age and the advice of his physicians. 


His own personal distinction, as well as his exalted position, 
renders the Crown Prince the fittest representative of his 
father. As it would, for obvious reasons, have been inex- 
pedient that he should take the shortest road to Spain, 
opportunity is taken to remind friends and enemies that 
er is a maritime Power by the despatch of a naval 
squadron to convey and escort the illustrious traveller. 
Spanish ironclads will meet the German vessels on their 
approach to Barcelona or Valencia, and civil and military 
dignitaries in ample numbers will be to welcome the 
Prince to land. His own train will include a large number 
of officers of rank, of whom the most eminent, General 
BLUMENTHAL, was second only to Marshal von MoLTKE among 
the German leaders in the great War of 1870. It is im- 
possible to doubt that, in making every effort to call attention 
to the mission of the Crown Prince, the German Govern- 
ment has some serious design. There will be no treaty, 
nor will formal promises be exchanged of reciprocal support, 
but the Kine will scarcely fail to contrast the friendly 
demeanour of Germany with the ill-breeding of the 
Parisian mob. The chief officers of the Spanish army, 
who are said to resent more bitterly than civilians the 
affront offered to the Kine, will be gratified by the oppor- 
tunity of making acquaintance with many famous soldiers 
belonging to the first of European armies. It is im- 
possible to define the political influence of friendly per- 
sonal relations ; but it is evident that Germany thinks 
it worth while to cultivate the good-will of the Spanish 
Court and of the governing classes. It would be absurd 
to expect that in the contingency of war between France 
and Germany, Spain should take an active part, but it 
is allowable to produce a disposition which may result in 
friendly neutrality. The Uhlan Kine, as he was nick- 
named by the French rabble, will henceforth feel a certain 
attachment to the flag urder which his regiment serves. 
The political isolation of a restless neighbour is a legitimate 
object of German policy; but the result cannot be com- 
pletely secured. The attentions which were lately paid to 
the Russian Granp Duxes during their stay at Paris would, 
if any excuse were needed, fully justify the overtures of the 
German Emperor to the King of Spain. 


There is no reason to regret the termination of the con- 
troversy with the French Government, or the consequent 
renewal of friendly relations between Spain and France. 
The French Cabinet and the political community will be 
disposed to welcome the appointment of Marshal Serrano 
to the Embassy at Paris. Foreigners have no occasion to 
inquire into the political career of a personage who has for 
forty years always maintained himself, in the most opposite 
circumstances, at or near the head of affairs. The Court 
favourite, the revolutionary leader, the Regent, and finally 
the chief of the dynastic Left, can produce sufficient cre- 
dentials of his importance in his own country. He has pro- 
bably been instructed to make himself an. his Government 
acceptable to present and future French Ministries ; and his 
versatile experience will make it easy for him to conceal 
any prejudice which he may entertain against Republican 
institutions. The most probable cause of irritation 
between France and Spain is the suspicion that either 
Power may meddle with the domestic politics of the 
other. Extreme Republicans have never affected to confine 
their proselytizing efforts within geographical limits. The 
Spanish Government suspected, with or without reason, that 
at the time of the late military insurrection, Sefior ZorRILLA 
and his alleged confederates received countenance and com- 
fort from active Republicans, if not from actual holders of 
office. Similar charges would, if disturbances occurred in 
France, be urged against Spanish politicians. Marshal 
Serrano, by his latest participation in domestic politics, 
may be said to profess democratic though not Republican 
opinions. In his first experience as a diplomatist he will 
not be wanting in pliancy. The French Government will 
have neither the power nor the wish to take official 
notice of a diplomatic or courtly transaction which may 
probably not be regarded with satisfaction. The trouble 
and vexation which was caused by the affront offered 
to the King of Spain during his visit to Paris will 
serve as a warning against any imprudent display of 
feeling. The mob of Paris will fortunately not hie 
the opportunity of exhibiting its political sagacity or its 
characteristic courtesy. The reception of the Crown 
Prince, with all the honours which ingenuity can devise, 
will be a more conspicuous proof of good will to Germany 
than the acceptance of a military title and uniform; but a 
remonstrance would, if it were possible, be treated with 
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contempt; and any expression of resentment would only 
cement the friendship which the Crown Prince's visit is 
intended to promote. French journalists may, perhaps, be 
less prudent than responsible Ministers ; but more probably 
they will deem it expedient to maintain a silence which will 
be more dignified than complaint. It is not certain whether 
any French residents really entertained the design of re- 

ting at Barcelona the misconduct committed at Paris. 

The Republican faction in Spain will regard with natural 
dissatisfaction both the extraordinary display of royal 
magnificence and the visible proof of the confidence 
which is reposed in the reigning dynasty by the greatest 
foreign potentates. It is hardly probable that they 
will attempt a servile imitation of the conduct of 
their political friends and allies in Paris. The great 
majority of the Spanish people would resent any compro- 
mise of the national character for dignified courtesy. 
It has for generations been commonly said by foreign 
visitors that every Spaniard is, at least in outward bearing, 
a gentleman, though of late years Republican enthusiasm 
has sometimes found vent in exceptional rudeness. Another 
reason for abstaining from public manifestations of demo- 
cratic jealousy is that they might probably fail. A few 
days ago the Republican managers, perhaps in anticipation 
of the Crown Privce’s visit, determined to hold a parade of 
their forces in the streets of Madrid. It appears in Spain, 
as in France, funeral solemnities are commonly associated 
with Republican attempts to promote disorder. Having dis- 
covered that Sefior Ficveras, who was once President of the 
short-lived Republic, had died a year before, some demagogues 
announced that thirty thousand Republicans would attend 
the celebration of the anniversary. There was no attempt to 
disguise the exclusively political character of the proposed 
assemblage. Except his own family and friends, no one 
cared for Sefior Ficueras; and the short-lived Republic 
had only interrupted a disreputable course when all its 
institutions were judiciously suspended by Sefior CasTELaR. 
Any excuse is, of course, good enough for a public pro- 
fession of disloyalty to the Kine, and for a display of 
the numerical strength of the faction. Unfortunately for 
the promoters, it appeared that the inhabitants of Madrid 
are at the present moment either hostile or indifferent to 
the Republican cause. The threatened thirty thousand 
dwindled in one account to three thousand, and an im- 
partial foreign correspondent calculates that they were not 
more than three hundred. A street mob of such a size is 
unimpressive, and a mob, large or small, is wanting in moral 
authority. It would evidently have been prudent on the 
part of the leaders to leave the estimate of their force to 
the unassisted imagination. It would be too much to hope 
that the seeming unpopularity of the Republic can be ex- 
plained by Sefior Casrexar’s political suicide, The celebrated 
orator, though he has long been known as the wordiest of 
mankind, enjoyed a reputation for morality and decency. 
It could not have been expected that he would disgrace 
himself by gratuitous professions of sympathy with the 
assassins of Lord Freperick CavenpisH and Mr. Burks, 
or even with the murderer of Carey the informer. Perhaps 
incessant volubility in speech and in writing has deprived 
him of the faculty of judgment. It could not be worth 
his while to become, in a certain sense, an accessory after 
the fact to crimes with which he had nothing to do. 


NOSTRUMS FOR THE POOR. 


N the controversy about the condition of the poor three 
things remain clear enough, in spite of the din and 
dust of discussion. First, the existing rookeries must come 
down as soon as possible. Delenda est Carthago. We may 
keep on repeating that fact with the persistency of Cato. 
The rookeries must be destroyed, as they have been and 
are being destroyed, with the most remarkable improvement 
of the public health, in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Liver- 
pool. As for the owners, they may be thankful for such 
compensation as the actual value of the tenements deserves. 
In the next place, it is manifest that the poverty of 
the poor, with the consequent degradation which makes 
them put up with styes for homes, is the result of two 
main causes—over-population and drink. We need not go 
here into the remedies for over-population which are drawn 
from France. France is rather an “awful example” than 
a model to follow. However bad poverty, and discontent, 
and envy may be in England, where population is un- 
checked, in France, where the conditions are the reverse, 
envy, and poverty, and discontent are worse, and more 


malignant. The modern Radical nostrums have been tried. 
Minute partition of the soil, minute families, Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity, the robbery of bishops, and all 
the rest of it, have left the French working classes in a 
state of furious wrath against the bourgeoisie. Dynamite, 
massacre, extermination, redivision of property are preached 
aloud. The mauwvais pauvre in Paris about stabbing in 
the streets, and (as in happy Ireland) “ no arrests have been 
“made.” As France is thus suffering from poverty and 
social hatred, despite her fertile soil, her spade-culture, and 
her low population, it is ridiculous to advocate French 
remedies as a cure for the English disease. Socially and 
politically France is, on the other hand, an excellent ex- 
ample of how not to do it. We are thus brought back to 
emigration as the best means of relieving the labour market 
and of giving a chance to the poor who have strength, 
skill, and courage. Spokesmen of the poor, persons 
who seem to have neither heart, nor courage, nor skill, 
nor anything but greed and lazy envy, keep urging them 
not to do as men of our race have always done, not to 
seek new lands, an emptier world, and a happier fortune 
abroad. But we still “eneared the immense advantage 
of lands practically boundless, in countries where our own 
tongue is the 3% Members of the Democratic 
Federation and Irish Archbishops naturally deprecate 
emigration, because this is a palliative for the grievances on 
which they live. One prelate has been speaking with 
horror of the Irish emigrants “ perishing in the snows of 
“Canada.” There is no good reason why they should 
prefer perishing in the snows of Connemara, and there is 
still less reason why, in Canada, they should perish at all. 
Experience demonstrates that the Irish thrive in Canada, 
the States, and Australia. They send home large sums of 
money, partly to prevent their kinsfolk from perishing in 
the snows of Connemara, partly to help and comfort Mr. 
Parnett. The native Irish do not send money abroad, 
it is from their friends abroad that money is sent 
to them. The patriotic ArcusisHor need not be at all 
alarmed about Irish emigrants perishing in an Irish 
Darien. What he does fear is that Irish discontent may be 
alleviated, that Irishimen may escape from poverty and 
priests, and hence that his own double occupation may be 
gone. The Democratic Federation and its friends are in 
the same sort of dread. A Democratic correspondent of 
the Daily News, who dates from Chivalry Read, writes :— 
“What we require is, not a gigantic temperance move- 
“ment .. . not charity, not emigration; what then? 
“ We want the land—the land which by natural right is 
“ours.” And so this intrepid reformer goes back to JEAN 
Jacques RovussEav, natural right, and all the rest of it, 
subsequently formulating his demand more pointedly still in 
the words “ We must have our land, and we must have our 
“ money.” Toexplain once more that there is no such thing 
as “natural right ” would be a waste of philosophy. To point 
out once more that a general settlement on “the land 
“which is ours” would mean savagery and chaos come 
again would be to repeat a truism obvious to every one 
who has studied the processes of social evolution. It is 
odd that, in a scientific age, when “ evolution” is the 
watchword, people should be incapable of construing the 
most ordinary lessons of history. Incapable or invincibly 
ignorant, however, they are. And they object to emigra- 
tion because their one chance of trying their theory by ex- 
periment ‘is to foster the growth of such horrible over- 
population and poverty as will give social revolution one 
more chance against society. 

We have spoken of two of the facts that remain distinct 
in the wilderness of words. Destruction of rookeries and 
emigration are found, when wisely and discreetly managed, 
to be palliatives of a disease which is incapable of san a 
cure. Every stage of society must necessarily have its 
evils. If society is simple and savage, you have cannibalism, 
female infanticide (for even Australians and Mindaris feel 
the weight of over-population), you have endless wars, 
witchcraft, cruelty, and so forth. Tn a complicated society 
you have over-population, poverty, social hatreds, contrasts 
of indigence and wealth. The troubles cannot be annihi- 
lated, they can only be mitigated ; and two of the methods 
of mitigation we have already indicated. The third method, 
in spite of the correspondent of the Daily News, is tem- 
perance. Even if the people seized the land which is 
“ theirs by natural right,” even if every man had his 
ideal number of acres, the men who drank themselves to 
death would see oo acres melt into the hands of their 
sober neighbours. No a tion could stop this process, 
which is as certain as the 
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To this the believers in “ natural right to the soil” will 
reply that, when every man has his own farm, no man 
will drink, “It is only poverty,” they will say (going 
beyond Mr. Georce Sims in the Daily News) “that makes 
“men drink ; it is not drink that makes them poor. When 
“they have won their natural right to the soil, they will 
“ cease to drink. At present they booze, poor fellows, to 
“ forget their wrongs.” This is a very touching hypothesis. 
Mr. Ropert Hart, another correspondent of the Daily 
News, does not quite agree with it. He knows the slums well, 
and “ nine-tenths of the people who are now being written 
“about so much are quite as happy in their own peculiar 
“sphere, degraded as they may be, as those who are sling- 
“ing so much ink on their behalf, and would even thank 
“the preachin’ and scriblin’ lot to hold their [some- 
“ ¢thing| row.’ . . . The first remedy for the misery and 
“d tion of ‘ horrible London,’ or horrible anywhere, 
“ would be the shutting up of the gin-palaces and beer- 
“ saloons, forcing the people to be sober.” 

Yes, though some persons drink, as Becky Smarr played 
roulette, “ to forget,” more act on Mr. ARNoLD’s principle 
that drink “ sensibly adds to the pleasure of life.” As long 
as that theory is acted on, entirely without regard to the 
other text that “ conduct is seven-eighths of life,” people 
will be out of work, out at elbows, naked, and hopeless. An 
ex-officer of high rank was, some time ago, charged with man- 
slaughter, because he had allowed his wife to die of hunger, 
while he spent every penny on drink. This man’s horrible 
degradation was not the result of over-population, of the 
conduct of wicked squires, of Free-trade, or of anything 
but his own passions. The same cause, the passion for 
drink, produces similar effects among the poor, and thus 
Protectionists from America blame Free-trade, and some 
journalists blame the wicked squires. Unluckily “man, 
“being reasonable, must get drunk,” and Englishmen, 
being free citizens, must be allowed to get drunk. For 
drink, that chief cause of social distress, there is no remedy 
but voluntary temperance, and that, fortunately, appears 
to be increasing. 

We may now turn to the nostrum of Judge Ketty, “ the 

“ father of the House of Representatives,” and rather a 
muddle-headed old parent of a constitutional assembly. 
Judge Ketty finds English labour everywhere underpaid, 
and why? Because has outrun consump- 
tive power. And why has productive power outrun con- 
sumptive power? Because artisans are paid so little that 
they cannot afford to consume. And why are they paid 
so little? Because, apparently, Free-trade permits bound- 
less competition, with consequent lowering of wages. 
Therefore Protection is the only remedy, and therefore 
French working-men are better off than English. They 
may be, but apparently they do not know their own good 
fortune. 
_ Now, as to wages and power of expenditure, the follow- 
ing fact may enlighten Judge Ketity. During a lawn- 
tennis tournament at the chief manufacturing centre of the 
Scottish border counties, a crowd gathered round the outside 
of the ground. A spectator had the curiosity to ask a 
policeman what was the matter. “ The boys are pelting 
“ seven or eight drunk men that are lying beside the river.” 
“ Why,” observed the spectator, “this is Wednesday.” 
“ Ay, sir, but they just begin the drinking on Saturday, 
“ and whiles they dinna stop on Tuesday, but jist carry on 
“ through the week.” Now this little crowd of sots were so 
well paid that they could afford habitually to work but four 
days a week. And as to power of consumption, they could 
consume any quantity—of whisky. Free-trade had not 
stinted them, poverty had not made them drink; they 
lived, not in a squalid city, but (as Mr. Ruskin and Mr. 
Witu1am Morris, who has been combining excellent art 
with dubious politics at Oxford, may be surprised to hear) 
within one stone’s throw of green hills and the clear water 
of Teviot. Yet they afforded a magnificent example of the 
social effects of intemperance. No laws, no reform, no 
franchise, no revolution, can do any good to this enormous 
class of Englishmen who live to drink. 


PRUSSIAN PARTIES. 


LTHOUGH the Prussian Parliament will shortly meet 

to consider the measures of social reform which the 
Government again intends to submit to it, it is impossible 
to predict with certainty the spirit in which they will be 
received. Ever since the year 1878, when the differences 


which had long existed between Prince Bismarck and his 
Liberal supporters led to an open rupture, the action of the 
various parties into which the nation is divided has from 
Session to Session become more wavering and spasmodic. 
This, it is true, is not the case with those who sit at the 
extreme right or the extreme left of the Chamber. These 
groups are held together by a common creed and a clearly 
defined ideal. They have often shown themselves un- 
manageable, they have never been inconsistent. The old 
Prussian Conservatives, the Squires, as they used to be con- 
temptuously called, accepted the Constitution at the bidding 
of their King ; but they have never ceased to it with 
dislike and suspicion. They would fain return to the good old 
times before 1848, when Prussia was without a Parliament ; 
but, as that is now obviously impossible, their great object is 
to restrict its powers and to prevent it from a 
supreme in the State. Their loyalty is their boast, an 
they have given frequent proof of it both by word and 
deed ; but their political ideal is a bureaucratic, not a 
despotic State, and there is much in the history of their 
country which explains their preference. The Squires 
cannot understand why merchants, professional men, or 
they themselves, should be asked to take part in so difficult 
a task as that of governing a country; they would prefer 
to submit entirely to the rule of Ministers chosen by the 
King from the number of those who have made such 
matters the study of their lives, and they are resolved to 
uphold to the utmost the royal prerogative, and such power 
as is still left to the official class. In practice they gener- 
ally lend Prince Bismarck a mistrustful and hesitating 
support; but he can never depend upon them when he sees 
that the time for making a great concession has come. The 
position adopted by the Party of Progress is at least as 
clearly defined, and may be far more concisely stated. Its 
members are Liberals of the straitest school, who desire to 
make the Constitution of Prussia in most respects as close 
a copy as possible of that of England. 

Between these two “determined opposites,” however, 
there stand a number of groups and parties whose watch- 
word is compromise. Among such the Centre can hardly 
be numbered, as, though its action at any given moment is 
entirely incalculable, it is always directed by a single 

rinciple. No party in the Chamber is formed of such 

eterogeneous elements, and none acts with greater harmony 
and decision. This is in great part due to the fact that its 
members are in considering the interests of the 
Roman Catholic Church as more important than any 
secular measure. In private they may sympathize with 
the Conservatives, the Liberals, or the Particularists ; they 
may be ardent Poles or adherents of the new German 
Empire ; as soon as a Ministerial Bill is introduced into the 
Chamber their first question is, not what its effects will be, 
but in how far its success or failure will affect the relations 
of the Government to the Church. Hence, with perfect 
consistency, they are able to oppose a measure one day and 
to support it in a slightly modified form on the next. The 
great question now pending is whether the CHANCELLOR 
will purchase their support for the measures of social reform 
he has so much at heart by further concessions to their 
Church, or whether he will endeavour to come to some 
arrangement with the Liberal parties. 

The Social Democrats, too, stand, as the Centre is accused 
by its opponents of standing, “outside the boundaries of 
“the Constitution”; and they, too, form a party of prin- 
ciple, and not of compromise ; but in the Prussian Parlia- 
ment they are powerless, and even outside its walls their 
influence is small. The exceptional legislation to which 
they have been subjected has lent them a fictitious import- 
ance in the eyes of foreigners; but, in estimating the poli- 
tical forces now in action in Prussia, they may safely be dis- 
regarded. In other parts of the German Empire they are 
more powerful, but nowhere strong enough to be a real 
danger to the State, unless they were to resort to criminal 
measures, which, as a party, they have no inclination to do. 
Among the parties of compromise, the first that demands 
consideration is that of the Free Conservatives. In feeling 
they strongly sympathize with the Squires, but they are 
more ready to recognize the force of modern events. They 
see that since the union of Germany the old bureaucratic 
system has become impossible. It never existed in most of 
the smaller States, nor do they possess either the materials 
out of which it could be formed or the desire to see it 
established. The Free Conservatives acknowledge that 
Prussia must pay the price of what she has won, and 
accept the loss involved in her gains. They perceive 
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that the egeewen | basis is the only one on which 
all the States included in the Empire can freely meet, 
and they accept it for their own country as well as for the 
Empire. But they have no real confidence in representa- 
tive government, and take their stand on the text of the 
Constitution. Parliament has, they argue, a right to veto 
new laws and new taxation ; but here its prerogatives cease. 
It would not be justified in endeavouring to make any legis- 
lative change without the consent of the Crown; it has no 
claim to interfere with the administration. 

The National Liberals stand in almost the same relation 
to the Party of Progress as the Free Conservatives do to 
the Squires. The party was formed in 1866 by the Liberals 
who were prepared to sacrifice a part of their creed for the 
purpose of securing the unity of Germany. From the first 
they felt and acknowledged that neither the North German 
Confederation nor the Empire quite realized their ideal of a 
modern State; but they were ready to accept both rather 
than endanger or delay the great work of unification. In 
the old days their watchword was “through unity to liberty,” 
whereas the Democrats, with Dr. Jacosi at their head, the 
Party of Progress, and the great body of the South German 
Socialists, took for their motto “ through liberty to unity.” 
For such a party, of course, the important matter is where 
the sacrifice shall begin, and how far it shall go, which is 
a question of tact rather than principle. At present they 
seem to be the most forlorn and woebegone of all parties. 
The loss of a leader whose character and intellect were so 
universally respected, and who was distinguished by such 
Parliamentary tact and experience as Herr von BENNIGSEN, 
would have been a serious blow to any party; to the 
National Liberals it is not unlikely to be fatal, for the 
party relies more than any other on the character and in- 
telligence of its individual members, and on the experience 
and tact of its leadership. The National Liberals have 
always been a party of compromise in a far stricter sense 
than the Free Conservatives. They took what they could 
get from the gracious hands of the CHancELLor, and were 
thankful for their daily bread. And now no further crust 
is to be had, and their leader has retired. What is worse, 
every private soldier in the little Parliamentary army seems 
to feel an inward call to take the vacant place and issue a 
programme. Every one is eager to talk, and no one pre- 
pared to listen. 

A number of other men, notably Dr. Lasker, had at 
least as much to do with the creation of the National 
Liberal party as Herr von Bennicsen had, and the difficulty 
of keeping it together and directing its action may well 
have seemed too great for a politician who is no longer 
young. For there is an essential difference between the 
te life of England and Germany. In England, when a 

inister is defeated on an important question, he resigns, 
and his place is filled by his Parliamentary opponents. In 
Germany a Minister remains in office as long as he enjoys 
the confidence of the Crown. If a measure he introduces 
is vetoed by the Parliament, it is simply lost ; but his own 
position is not shaken. Even if he were compelled to 
resign, his successor would be, not his Parliamentary oppo- 
nent, but some official whose merits were in all probability 
= unknown to the public. This is the explanation of 
the various little groups into which both Reichstag and 
Landtag are divided. Tiuahess agree as to abstract prin- 
ciples and to leadership; but, as soon as a case is brought 
concretely before them, they differ ; and, as their difference 
involves no administrative change, they are apt to vote 
according to their personal conviction. Thus the Seces- 
sionists, who were led by Dr. Bampgrcer and Dr. Lasker, 
were among the most passionate advocates of the unity 
ef Germany. They had the fullest confidence in the 
foreign policy of Prince Bismarck ; and there can be no 
doubt that they would have sacrificed any personal or party 
consideration rather than see him retire from his post. But 
they knew he would not do soas long as he retained the con- 
fidence of the Emrzror. They objected, most justly, to his 
financial policy, and so they went into Opposition, and have 
attacked him for years with the utmost bitterness. The 
wit and logic of such men as Dr. Bampercer and Dr. 
LaskER are quite enough to make even a great man feel 
uncomfortable, and it is perhaps but a poor comfort to 
Prince Bismarck to know that, if there were any real 
danger of his being driven from office, his opponents would 
be the first to stump the country in his support. 

The secession was a deathblow to the National Liberal 
cause. The loss in numbers was comparatively small, it is 
true, but the loss of talent was great, and the loss of heart 


it involved greater still. A party whose one principle is 
compromise can by its very nature have only a short dura- 
tion, and as the German Empire became more and more 
firmly established, it was natural that the different elements 
of the National Liberal party should gravitate to one side 
or the other, as the oe pe particularism, which was the 
force that drew and held them together, gradually vanished. 
Still, foreign observers may perhaps be forgiven if they view 
with a certain half-sentimental regret the dissolution of a 
party that did more than any other to establish the unity of 
Germany and determine the forms of its political life. 


MR. GLADSTONE AT GUILDHALL, 


a speeches last week on Lord Mayor’s day formed 
in some respects a pleasant contrast to the dreary de- 
clamations with which newspaper columns are at this time 
of year generally filled. It was, perhaps, a happy accident 
that the Lorp Mayor and his principal guest held opposite 
political opinions. Both of them consequently indulged in 
courteous commonplaces, which were more agreeable and 
less hackneyed than party invectives. The French Am- 
BASSADOR and M. pe LesseErs were, for similar reasons, com- 
pelled to abstain from direct reference to the grave 
differences which it may possibly be their mission to com- 
pose. M. Wapprxeton only vindicated in general terms 
the pacific and non-aggressive tendencies of his Government 
and nation. M. pe Lesseps quoted from a former speech 
of his own the remarkable proposition that British capital 
is destined to provide interest on French capital. It is 
less obvious that an owner who succeeds in establishing 
amonopoly has an interest in satisfying those who pay him 
for the use of his property, and even in anticipating their 
reasonable demands ; but it is satisfactory to be reminded 
that the Athenians preferred Aristipes to THEMISTOCLES, 
though it seems doubtful whether M. pe Lessers or Mr. 
GLaDsTONE is proverbially known.as “the Just.” The Lorp 
Mayor, as he had taken an active part in defeating the pro- 
visional agreement between the English Government and 
the Suez Canal Company, could not be supposed to have in- 
vited M. pe LEsseps to the entertainment except for personal 
reasons. In the proposed negotiations the merchants and 
shipowners who may complain of existing grievances or 
suggest a remedy will be in no degree hampered by any 
admissions made at the Guildhall. 

Mr. Giapstone’s elaborate reticence and his unwonted 
excursion into the fields of humour have been readily ap- 
preciated by adverse critics as well as by habitual admirers. 
The Apotio of the Treasury has for once unbent his bow, 
and the premature enumeration of the arrows in his quiver 
proves to have been unauthoritative and conjectural. The 
Cabinet has not settled the order of business for the next 
Session, and perhaps Mr. Guiapstone himself has not 
made up his mind on the subject. Whether there is to be a 
Franchise Bill, with or without a Redistribution Bill, and what 
hopes the Lorp Mayor and Corporation may entertain of 
another year’s respite from annihilation, are secrets to be dis- 
closed hereafter. The Radical journals which announced in 
official tone and language the imminent introduction of 
uniform suffrage may perhaps be thought to have incurred 
a mild rebuke ; but it is, after all, not certain that they spoke 
without Ministerial warrant. It is probable that a section 
of the Government which has on some former occasions 
imposed its policy on the whole Cabinet may have deter- 
mined that the most formidable of the contemplated 
measures shall be taken first. Organic or constitutional 
changes provide means of carrying specific measures, as 
machines must be made or modified before the fabric is 
produced. The revolutionary party would naturally prefer 
the extension of the franchise even to the congenial task of 
creating a Central Municipal Caucus; and one mode of 
insuring the fulfilment of their wishes is to announce that 
the plan is already accepted by the rest of the Ministry. 
At the meeting at Leeds Mr. Morey expressly stated that 
he was not in the confidence of the Government. The 
Radical press, perhaps, occupies, like Mr. Guapstong when 
he was out of office, a position of greater freedom and less 
responsibility. It is something for the promoters of a 
political agitation to have a week’s or a fortnight’s start 
over competitors. The assailants of the Corporation have 
in the interval between the Leeds a and Lord 
Mayor's Day contended at an artificial disadvantage against 
the Parliamentary levellers. 

It may, after all, be questioned whether, although he 
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confined himself to apparently indefinite statements, Mr. 
JLADSTONE absolutely avoided important disclosures. An 
unequalled mastery of the art of concealing meaning in 
ornamental phrases is not incompatible with a faculty of 
revealing secrets under cover of ostentatious reserve. The 
fullest and most effusive part of Mr. Guapstone’s speech 
was devoted to the laudable object of promoting friendly 
feelings between England and France; but the only 
definite inference which can be drawn from his mention of 
the Madagascar difficulty was that the French Govern- 
ment had not then given reparation for serious violations 
of international comity. Several weeks had intervened 
from the time when it was first announced that pecuniary 
compensation to an injured English subject would be accom- 
panied by a formal apology. No such document had been 
published when Mr. Giapstone and the French Amnas- 
SADOR were vying with one another in professions of 
mutual friendship. It was luckily not in his official capa- 
city that the Prime Minister of France lately, with little 
justice and scanty courtesy, descfibed English missionaries 
as devils. It is quite right that words pronounced in 
public should be more carefully weighed. It would have 
been both discourteous and unwise to dwell in a Guildhall 
speech on the causes of irritation which undoubtedly exist. 
It was perhaps not to be regretted that the Chinese 
Ampassapor, who was present, can scarcely have under- 
stood the vehement professions of good will which were 
addressed to the representative of France. 

On one important matter Mr. Guapstone affected no 
disguise. He announced that the evacuation of Egypt 
would immediately begin by the withdrawal of the English 
troops from Cairo. It is not known whether a measure 
which is adopted for political reasons is approved by the 
military authorities ; but probably it may be prudent rather 
to evacuate the capital than to hold it with a small garrison. 
It is not unlikely that the concentration of the residue of 
the army at Alexandria may afterwards serve as an argu- 
ment or excuse for recalling the entire force. The oppo- 
nents of the policy of occupation will contend that a small 
body of troops at a distance from the seat of government 
form no sufficient check on the misgovernment which will 
probably be practised at Cairo. The Government will be 
taunted with its. practical admission of the principle that 
Egypt must be left to native management ; and it will be 
shown that the temporary retention of a port affords no 
security against the foreign intrigues which will imme- 
diately revive. That a bolder and more consistent policy 
would have been more popular with the intelligent classes 
was proved by the significant silence which ensued on 
Mr. Grapstone’s announcement; but against the opinion 
of all competent judges the Ministers may rely on the 
support of the Caucus and the mob. One of the most 
painful characteristics of the democratic faction is a total 
absence of patriotic fecling. No other section of the com- 
munity will sympathize with Mr. Grapstone’s frequent re- 
petition of the paradox that the objects of the Egyptian 
expedition were in no respect selfish. For this purpose 
selfishness must be wnilerstood as a regard for the interests 
of England which could alone justify interference in the 
domestic affairs of a foreign country. The war, which in- 
deed was in Mr. Guapsrone’s judgment no war, was gene- 
rally approved, not because it was beneficial to Egypt, but 
because it was undertaken to maintain the rights of England. 
Any other motive would have rendered the enterprise 
eriminal as well as foolish, and it seems unadvisable to 
defend an imaginary policy on grounds which would have 
been sufficient to condemn it. 

A less explicit declaration of policy consisted in an 
apparently rhetorica! flourish about the means of perpe- 
tuating the union of what Mr. Guapsrong is pleased to call 
“the three countries” of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
It is not known that the Union with Scotland is threatened ; 
but it is undoubtedly of vital importance to maintain 
the Union with Ireland. The means are, as Mr. Guiap- 
STONE says, the maintenance of peace and order by any 
mode of administration which may, like the present 
Coercion Act in the hands of Lord Spencer and Mr. 
TREVELYAN, be effective for the purpose. The other con- 
dition expounde! by Mr. Guapstone is superficially plau- 
sible, and in the highest degree dangerous. It is impossible 
to deny that it is 1ight to proceed towards the three or the 
two countries “on the principle of equal justice”; but 
justice must be aclapted to cireumstances, and popular privi- 
leges which may be comparatively innocuous in one country 
may in another promote revolution and anarchy. There 


is neither equality nor justice in applying the same treat- 
ment to the friends and to the enemies of property and 
of law. Carriers take precautions in conveying dyna- 
mite or gunpowder which would be unnecessary in the 
case of hardware or groceries. Mr. Giapstone’s phrase 
implies that the franchise in Ireland is to be lowered, 
and that local bodies are to be invested with powers 
which will be habitually used for treasonable p 

There is no doubt that a degradation of the franchise 
will largely increase the number of Mr. PaRnett’s followers, 
and that County Boards possessing a power of local taxation 
will be legalized branches of the Land League, the National 
League, or any other seditious organization which may 
from time to time be established. The equal justice which 
is offered will involve flagrant injustice to the orderly and 
loyal inhabitants of Ireland. The proceedings of the Boards 
of Guardians furnish ample warning of the inevitable 
operation of the promised system of local government. 
The reduction of the franchise will be not less inexcusable. 
The measure will be mischievous in England and Scotland. 
In Ireland it will be a deliberate sacrifice of public interest 
and of national security to a conventional show of symmetry 
and to party convenience. 


IRELAND. 


T was to be expected that the wise though somewhat 
tardy resolve of the Government to prohibit Nationalist 
and Orange meetings in Ulster without distinction would 
enrage those who sympathize with the Nationalists. That 
the decision apparently required the personal efforts of 
Lord Spencer in order to procure it, shows the strength 
of anarchic sympathies in the Cabinet. If Orangemen had 
been allowed to meet and Parnellites forbidden to meet, 
there would have been at least a colourable excuse for 
complaints of partiality. But the impartial prohibition of 
all assemblages calculated to produce a breach of the peace 
leaves those who complain of it without a rag of covering 
for their logical nakedness. The true and only explanation 
of their persistence in complaining is that in reality 
they make the matter a party question. The Parnellites 
are Radicals, though unorthodox and rather inconvenient 
Radicals ; the Orangemen are Tories. To forbid an attack 
of the former on the latter because it is probable that the 
attacked party will defend themselves is therefore a crime. 
Nor is it open to the grumblers to retort that party 
sympathies tell as much one way as the other. For, in the 
present instance, what the followers of Lord Cricuton and 
Lord Rossmore are resisting is an attack on the Decalogue 
and the Constitution of Great Britain. If any Radical 
advocate chooses to identify these things with the creed of 
partisan Conservatism, he may be left to the benefits and 
the consequences of his identification. That in times past 
the Orange party has been guilty of many dubious acts, 
that some articles of its creed are articles which few 
English Tories and fewer Liberals in the proper sense would 
care to subscribe, are contentions entirely beside the issue. 
The facts are that a series of provocations to a breach of 
the peace have been deliberately arranged, not by Orange- 
men, and that for the nonce, whatever they may have been 
or may be likely to be again, Orangemen are the defenders 
of the Constitution, of the rights of property, of the rights 
of personal liberty, and of the right to live and not die 
under the bludgeons and knives of the Nationalists. Only 
the extremest party blindness can obscure these very simple 
facts in the face of the language which Nationalist speakers 
use, and in face of the calendar of Irish crime for the 
last three years. To attempt to ignore them, and to treat. 
Orange and Green in this instance as two unknown quan- 
tities, about which the law is in the dark, and with which 
it cannot interfere till one has broken the peace actually, 
when the breaker will alone be guilty, is childish. It is, 
in fact, only an additional instance of that almost des- 
perate shutting of the eyes to the facts of Irish life and 
history which characterizes a large body of English poli- 
ticians. When it is by experience certain that one set 
of persons are about (if only covertly) to incite to treason, 
murder, and robbery, and when another set of persons 
declare their intention not to have treason, murder, and 
robbery publicly preached in their neighbourhood, it is 
quite right that the law should save these latter the trouble 
of taking it into their own hands. But it is quite unreason- 
able to accuse it of winking at lawless action. 
The conduct of the Irish Executive in instructing Mr. 
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Hamitron to write a kind of apology to the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Tuam, in reference to the emigration proposal 
published the Freeman’s Journal, is less satisfactory. But 
it has affo. the namesake and successor of a more famous 
“ Joun of Tuam” an opportunity of showing once more the 
real character of the Irish Opposition, clerical as well as lay. 
The document in question was confidential, and its publica- 
tion is another instance of breach of trust in official places. 
But there was nothing in it of which any Government need 
have been ashamed, and its suggestions were simply di- 
rected towards the carrying out, in a generous and not a 
mere dribbling spirit, of the one process which can make the 
Irish peasantry prosperous—the reduction of the super- 
fluous agricultural population by copious and, where neces- 
sary, State-aided emigration. An innocent foreigner ac- 
inted with most of the circumstances, but ignorant of 
the attitude which too many Irish clergy of the Roman 
communion adopt on this question, would naturally suppose 
that the Archbishop of Tuam would greet this proposal 
with joy, and, if he criticized it, would do so by suggesting 
a slight increase in the Government grant and a more ela- 
borate attention to the settlement of the emigrants in 
new homes. The proposal to enable Irishmen to exchange 
certain misery for probable prosperity is, however, in this 
late’s view, “ most cruel in all its circumstances and’ 
“ details.” It reminds his accurate historic conscience of 
the seventeenth-century practice of deporting Irishmen 
to practical slavery in the plantations, and his vivid ima- 
ination sees the emigrants “perishing in the snows of 
* Canada.” With clerics of this stamp talking in this 
fashion, and with Mr. Heaty reviving the No-rent doc- 
trine in the most audacious form, and outstripping even 
the prairie-value theories of his leader, there is certamly 
but too little chance of persuading Irishmen of the West 
and South to follow the only course which can possibly 
lead to their own prosperity and to the prosperity of 
Ireland. Among the many evils of the Land Act, one 
good was thought not impossible, that some of the smaller 
holders, having obtained a saleable tenant-right, would 
realize it before it all passed into the hands of the shop- 
keeper or the Gombeen man, and emigrate with the pro- 
ceeds. Expectation of this can hardly be very sanguine 
when the clergy are, on the one hand, dinning into the ears 
of ignorant men that emigration means certain starvation 
in this life and probable damnation in the next, and agitators 
are promising them, on the other, that some day or other 
not one penny of rent shall be payable. <A certain amount 
of assisted emigration Dr. MacEvinty and his fellows will 
probably be unable to prevent, for absolute beggars cannot 
be choosers. But the emigration which would be almost 
more valuable, that which leads to consolidation of holdings 
and sends out emigrants with some money in their pockets, 
they can probably hamper. 

It is not easy to discern valid grounds for the rose- 
coloured pictures of the state of Ireland drawn by more 
than one Ministerial speaker during the present week. It 
is, of course, certain that the amount of overt crime in the 
country is not what it was this time last year, still less 
what it was in November 1881. It would be very odd if 
it were, considering that stringent Coercion laws, stringently 
administered, have to some extent restored the equilibrium 
which was disturbed by the reckless conduct of Mr. Guap- 
stone’s Government in relinquishing all extraordinary 
powers after they came into office. But outrages both on 
man and beast are still rife, the attitude of so-called popu- 
lar assemblages is as hostile as ever, and such an incident 
as the result of the trial of Pootz renews the exhibition 
of the difference between England and Ireland. Much 
nonsense has been talked about the comments sometimes 
made on the disagreement of Irish juries. No reasonable 
person expects that verdicts of Guilty should invariably be 
brought in when the Crown prosecutes, nor is there—it 
need hardly be said—any intention of assuming or pro- 
nouncing upon the guilt of the prisoner in the present 
instance. But every one, save those who, as it has been 
observed, persist in examining Irish matters with their eyes 
shut, knows that when an Irish jury disagrees it is not for 
the reasons which make a Scotch jury acquit by a majo- 
rity or agree to “ Not proven,” and in many cases induce 
English jurymen to give the benefit of the doubt in the 
only way open to them. If the reasons were the same, the 
result would be the same. Nothing is rarer in an English 
trial for murder than a disagreement of the jury, for the 
simple reason that, unless the case is very clear, none but 
a most bloodthirsty juryman would insist on a verdict of 


Guilty against the strongly-expressed opinion of his fellows, 
Irish juries differ not pn the facts, bat about the crime, 
In at any rate the great majority of cases it is not that 
they doubt the witnesses or consider the evidence insufficient, 
it is that, assuming the prisoner to have committed the act 
charged, some of them sympathise, if not exactly with his 
deed, at any rate with his motives and principles. This it 
is which makes an -rish trial for the most part a very dis- 
heartening spectacle. And as long as this is the case, so 
long will all congratulations over the number of rents 
reduced, the monthly average of hamstrung cattle and 
carded men, and other similar statistical comforts, be alto- 
gether delusive. It is true that while the tight hand of the 
age regimen is maintained it does not so much matter. 

ut these congratulations are, unfortunately, too well 
known to be the regular precursors of a relaxation of 
government. There is one strong, if not very numerous, 
party which directly sympathises with the anarchists, and 
there is a large section of Liberals who theoretically dis- 
like coercion to such an extent that they would be but too 
glad of any excuse for consenting to its removal. It is for 
this reason that it is necessary to raise a continual protest 
against the prophesiers of smooth things in reference to a 
country where Dr. Jonn MacEvitty is a minister of 
the Gospel and Mr. Timorny Heaty a chosen spokesman of 


the people. 


THE LUTHER FESTIVAL, 


HERE has been some enthusiasm, but not very much, 
awakened in England by the celebration of the four- 
hundredth birthday of Martin Lutner. It is natural that 
the German towns and villages in which he flourished 
should make historical processions in his honour. He did 
a great work for Germany, politically as well as religiously, 
and many Germans have joined in these celebrations who 
care as little for Lutheranism as for Romanism. The revo- 
lution he brought about in Germany, as M. Bersier well 
pointed out in a speech at Paris, was conservative. It was 
embraced by priests and prelates, by nobles and princes. 
In France Protestantism became, from persecution, neces- 
sarily democratic. There is something in this distinction, 
but there is more in the fact that the Reformation in France 
must be traced to Cavin; and the gloomy austerity of 
French Protestantism, which M. Bersier contrasted with 
the joyousness and melody of the contemporary German 
movement, is to be laid to his door quite as much as to 
eny political or social circumstance influencing his first 
converts. The French clerical organs, on the other hand, 
have vied with each other in such vituperation of LuTHer 
that, so far as can be judged from them, the continued pro- 
fession of adherence to the Church of Rome has done little 
for the mind and manners and good taste of modern French 
Catholics. While we have been happily spared the ex- 
travagances of the German celebration, and the ill-tempered 
controversies of the French, we, too, have had our little 
quarrels, our little storms in our own teacups ; and though no 
heads and no china have been broken, we should be glad to 
feel that the whole affair had blown over, and that it will 
not be necessary till after the lapse of another century to 
spend columns of daily papers and hours of weekly sermons 
in discussing LurHeEr’s morals and temper, the question of 
his tolerance or intolerance, and in endeavouring to accom- 
plish the impossible task of assessing exactly the amount of 
his influence on the Reformation in England. On the 
whole, however, as we have remarked, it has not been found 
possible to work the feelings of Englishmen generally into 
any great heat of enthusiasm. Luruer did much for the 
Church of England indirectly, no doubt, we may imagine 
people of common sense saying to themselves, but the same 
thing is true of Grecory VII., and we are certainly not 
going to get up a HiLpepranp celebration. 

In the rain of notices and pamphlets with which the post 
has deluged our lomes during the past few weeks, the ordinary 
observer has sought in vain for the great names which used 
to ornament Protestant manifestoes. Lord Suarressury 
seems to stand alone. True, the Archbishop of York has 
preached a sermon—which, by the way, was a model of 
moderation—but the name of his Grace was dragged rather 
unfortunately before the public in a newspaper controversy ; 
and we cannot but regret that the Dean of York, by way 
of preventing the revival of quarrels and the stirring up 
of bad blood, should have contrived to attain both results. 
An ill-judged proposal at Oxford also fell flat. That the 
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University should issue an address of congratulation to the 
German Emperor on the occasion of the Luther Festival 
is an idea that can only be described as grotesque. It was, 
of course, defeated ; and, if the majority against it was 
largely composed of High Churchmen, it also included many 
men of other ways of thinking, who perceived the absurdity 
of the proposal. The Bishop of Liverroon, as was to be 
expected, took a prominent part in a meeting at which 
a Jew-baiting German preacher delivered an address on 
Wednesday night. There were several sermons in London 
churches last Sunday in which Luther was mentioned, 
as a rule with the most studied moderation of language ; 
and, of course, there were also addresses by various Dissenting 
ministers, in which moderation was not so much regarded. 
Dr. Aton, for instance, rather unfortunately spoke of 
Lutuer’s “ ascetic pursuit of righteousness,” and Dr. 
Parker seems to have considered him a model of toleration, 
which, as contrasted with Cavin, perhaps he was; but the 
idea of religious liberty did not exist in Lurner’s days, nor 
for long after; and we may be sure that if by chance he 
had heard it crudely stated, as it was stated in the City 
Temple, he would have utterly repudiated and reprobated 
it. That his doctrines have led to tolerance is quite an- 
other thing. Mr. Spurcron preached at Exeter Hall with 
his accustomed humour and bad taste, and there were a few 
other discourses, both on Saturday and Sunday, which may 
have been interesting to listen to, but which are very dull 
to read over afterwards. Among them perhaps the most 
remarkable was a speech by Mr. Forster, who expressed 
his opinion that in the same circumstances WycLiIFFE would 
have acted as fearlessly as Lutuer acted. This kind of com- 
parison is easily made, but to the historical student is 
worthless. We only know that when Wycuirre did 
encounter a bishop and a mob he availed himself with 
much alacrity of the protection of the Duke of Lancaster ; 
but if we are to have a Wyctirre celebration next, we 
may hope for an increase of our knowledge of his real 
character and the extent of his achievements. To English- 
men it is natural that Wycuirre, notwithstanding the 
greater distance of his career from our present era, should 
be a more interesting figure than Lutuer. In the first 
place, even a French reactionary newspaper could hardly 
call his morals in question. Moreover, he was an example 
of a type very dear to the ordinary English mind—that of 
a aid aah parish priest. He commends himself also 
to one section of Churchmen in that he remained strictly 
Catholic, in the best sense of the word, to his life’s end. 
His influence on the development of the English language 
was greater even than that of his contemporary CHaucer, 
and both were greater than the influence of Lurner on 
German. If Luruer’s influence on German had gone 
deepér, perhaps it would be better for modern German 
readers. The contrast between a page of Lutuer’s Bible 
and a page of a modern historical or theological work in the 
same language is one of the most unaccountable things in 
literature. That the German writer of to-day, who has re- 
ceived from LuTHER a weapon so bright, so sharp, so highly 
finished as the language of his translation of the Bible, 
should yet prefer to use a jargon such as that in which 
nine-tenths of the great works of the day are composed 
must always seem as strange as that the modern German 
type, which condemns half the nation to spectacles, should 
be preferred to the beautiful clear print in which Lutuer’s 
innumerable tracts were issued. Should their study of the 
great Reformer’s life and character lead modern Germans to 
return to his good use of his native language and to the 
admirable type in vogue in the earliest German publica- 
tions, the present celebration will not have been held 
in vain. 

When it is claimed for Lurner that but for him the 
English Church could not have effected her reformation, 
we have another example of the kind of historical argu- 
ment which would compare Wyciirre and Luruer. That 
England would sooner or later have insisted on a reforma- 
tion of the abuses which had crept into the Church under 
Roman influence we cannot doubt. But the ignorance of 
the commonest facts of history which claims Henry VIII. 
as a Lutheran is paralleled by many another misapprehen- 
sion. The one point at which the Reformed English Church 
and the Church of Luter met was that of “ justification 
“by faith.” This, which was the central doctrine of his 
system, holds, to speak rather historically than religiously, 
a very minor place in ours. He broke away from the 
old orders, and necessarily his views, and still more those 
of his followers, on the sacraments differ from those of 


our Church. The abolition of episcopacy, again, divides 
us from him; and the English Churchman who is loyal 
to his Church cannot persuade himself to join in a celebra- 
tion which would carry him far beyond the utmost point 
which the teaching of his Church allows. It is this cautious 
feeling which has led to the want of Lutheran enthusiasm 
here. To join heartily in the movement is to condemn 
the Book of Common Prayer, for example—a fact which 
Lord Suarressury, in a curious piece of special pleading, 
endeavoured to explain away. To feel in full sympathy 
with the movement we must submit to hear the most funda- 
mental principles of our Church condemned, or, what comes 
to the same thing, treated as of no moment. There are 
many English Churchmen who repudiate the doctrine of 
apostolical succession ; yet they are not, on that account, 
disposed to acknowledge the validity of Lutheran orders. 
There are many English Churchmen who would be sorry to 
place the Book of Common Prayer above the Bible, yet who 
would shrink from Mr. Spurceon’s account of LurHer’s 
views. “To the Bible alone would he bow,” said that 
eloquent Nonconformist, if he is correctly reported. There 
are innumerable other points of the same kind, and it can- 
not be doubted that many of our fellow-countrymen, from 
political motives, from admiration for courage, consistency, 
power, readiness, truthfulness, and many other great 
qualities, place LutHer very high among the heroes of free- 
dom, yet hesitate to identify themselves with those who 
not only admire such qualities, but go on to hold the same 
doctrines which Lutuer held. It is to be hoped that the 
gloomy forebodings of the Dean of York may not come 
true, that no ill-feeling will be caused by these commemora- 
tions ; but if so, it will be because of the national moderation 
which shrinks from extreme views on any subject, and not 
because of any dislike to the character of LuTHeEr, or any 
apathy as to the great religious and political movements of 
which he was the author. The same moderation preserved 
our ancestors even when religion and opinion were matters 
of blood and fire. Great waves of thought and of doctrine 
have passed over us; but the history of English religion 
shows us nothing to set alongside the growth and prevalence 
of infidelity in Germany. It is this prevalence which should 
have been remarked by the preachers and lecturers of the 
past week. We do not wish to impute it to LurnEr or to 
Lutheranism ; but it is the duty of those who have been 
lauding the German Reformer to account for it otherwise. 


THE CAUSES OF SHIPWRECKS, 


if is now long since the merchant shipping of this country 
had the happiness not to know of its health. To judge 
by the Board of Trade Returns, it is in a highly satisfactory 
state. It is big, and daily growing bigger. There are more 
ships employed,and their average tonnage is steadily rising. 
There is little exaggeration in saying that all the world buys 
its iron steamers in England. In spite of all this apparent 
prosperity, however, complaints about the bad state of our 
merchant shipping have been heard for years. Mr. PLimsoLn 
contrived to persuade everybody for a time that half at 
least of our vessels were rotten, and were sent to sea with 
the express intention on the part of the well-insured owner 
that they should go to the bottom. Then a great deal was 
heard about the sins of the sailors—their degeneracy, dis- 
honesty, and laziness. When the case against the crews 
had been very amply stated, the masters and mates had 
their turn. Friends of the sailor came forward to show 
that he was always underpaid, often starved, and frequently 
brutally ill-treated by his superiors. Of late our reforming 
PresipENT of the Boarp of TrapE has done his best to 
revive Mr. PLMso.u’s agitation, and to fix the responsibility 
for the majority of shipwrecks on the owners. ‘This is, at 
least, not a strained interpretation of his assertion that they 
frequently happen from preventable causes. There is un- 
questionably a great deal of exaggeration, both unconscious 
and conscious, in all this special pleading, beginning with 
the jeremiads of Mr. PLimsoL. ual ending with the lectures 
of Mr. Cuampertain. But there is equally certainly a 
large element of truth. At sea as on land a considerable 
percentage of accidents is due to preventible causes. If 
shipbuilders never miscalculated or used bad materials, if 
owners were never grasping, if masters were always skilful, 
crews always efficient, and pilots always knew their business, 
there would be farfewer wrecks. Whatever the Board of Trade 
does to keep all these persons in the straight path will de- 
serve oncouragement, provided that the zeal of t the depart- 
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ment be according to knowledge, and if it does not single 
out one class to be made responsible for the sins of the 
merchant marine. The shipowners who have lately been 
warned that they may expect to feel the weight of Mr. 
nai hand are not the only, or perhaps the chief, 
offenders. 


It is by no means certain that anything which Govern- 
ment can do in the way of making rules and regulations 
will be of much service, but there can be no doubt that its 
efforts to improve the condition of the merchant marire will 
be useless if they are as one-sided as they have generally 
been hitherto. To judge from the letters, speeches, and 
circulars of Mr. CuamBer.atn, his proposed remedies will 
_ as partial as others which have been tried already. 

e has fixed his attention on unseaworthy ships and reck- 
less owners. Before another Merchant Shipping Bill is 
brought in, or any administrative measure taken, it is to 
be hoped that his attention will be called to the fact that 
this question also has two sides. It is almost useless to 
insist that all vessels shall be seaworthy if nothing is done 
to save them from being cast away by the misdeeds of their 
masters and crews. From this point of view, though cer- 
tainly from no other, we may welcome a certain alleged 
conspiracy to defraud which has been lately reported in the 
papers. As the case has only been sent for trial, its rather 
obvious merits cannot be commented on with any detail. 
Mr. Hosgason, the late master of the s.s. Denia, may 
prove that he has been unjustly accused ; but, as nobody in 
the business community sees anything improbable in the 
story told by the prosecution, it may be taken for granted 
that the offences with which he is charged are believed to 
be not uncommonly committed. According to the prose- 
cution’s version of what happened, Mr. Hosgason accepted 
a bribe from a firm of merchants at Libau to cast away 
his vessel, and would have run her on shore in the Kattegat 
if the command had not been taken out of his hands by his 
first mate. It is said that the motive of the merchants in 
tempting him to commit this serious crime was to secure the 
heavy insurance effected in London on the worthless cargo 
shipped by them at Libau. The conduct of the master ap- 
peared so suspicious, that he was dismissed from his post ly 
the owners of the vessel, and if the evidence of the witnesses 
is to be believed, the attempt to defraud was certainly made 
in the mostaudacious manner. Whatevermay be therights of 
this story, it appears at the most fortunate possible time. 
In the face of the state of things which it reveals, even Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN will be unable to assert that the shipowners 
are responsible for all the preventable cases of wreck. It is 
not to be supposed that a politician of his experience has 
committed himself to this proposition in so many words ; 
but practically his speeches and circulars amount to little 
less. He insists on the fact that many wrecks occur which 
might easily be prevented, and then appeals to shipowners 
to help him. In the course of his speech at the Trinity 
House on Wednesday night the Presipent of the Boarp 
of TrapE went beyond appeals, and used threats. They 
were not vulgar menaces of the direct kind, but in- 
genious suggestions of the class typified by the famous 
request “not to nail his ear to the pump.” Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN first gave the statistics of wrecks for the 
last two years, and then, after saying with perfect 
truth that every humane man would desire to prevent 
these disasters, he went on to point out that if Mr. 
PLIMsoLt’s agitation were to begin again, it could be carried 
on with complete success; he himself could supply facts 
“which, if they were known and appreciated by the people 
“of this country, would rouse a cry of indignation from one 
“ end of the land to the other.” Of course Mr. Cuamber- 
LAIN does not wish to hear any such cry. He has no desire 
to legislate in a panic, but he thinks it well to remind 
the shipowners that he can create the panic if he pleases. 
Before Mr. CHamBperLaIn made what was really an attack 
on the whole body of shipowners, he should have at least 
tried to show what proportion of the wrecks of late years 
has been due to preventable causes, and among them how 
many to causes over which the shipowners had any control. 
Of the 1,303 vessels lost last year, some were stranded, 
some sunk by collision, and some cast away through the 
mistakes or incompetence of masters and pilots. All these 
are preventable causes; but the owner can do little to 
guard against them. A little consideration will convince 
anybody who has retained any faculty for looking at both 
sides of a question that there is even something very 
invidious in making the whole body of shipowners re- 
sponsible for the conduct of a portion of their body who 


deliberately send rotten vessels to sea. When shipowners 
are spoken of as a class, the speaker is supposed to refer to 
well-known firms or individuals of position. As a matter 
of fact, however, it is not these persons who have a cha- 
racter to support who are guilty of risking the lives of their 
servants. The owners who send out rotten vessels are 
generally in a very small way of business, and are not in- 
frequently tradesmen in the lesser ports, and retired 
age who have invested part of their savings in shares 
in a ship. 

No legislation which is designed to diminish the number 
of shipwrecks will be of any considerable value if it leaves 
certain facts about the sailors themselves out of sight. They 
are proverbially a people by themselves, and they have, 
among other things which are peculiar to them, some very 
eccentric ideas on the matter of honesty. It is to be feared 
that the average British merchant sailor looks upon his 
ship and its cargo as fair booty if he can only get at 
them, or parts of them. But the moral weaknesses of 
sailors do not do much harm beyond a little pilfering 
as long as they are properly kept in hand by the master. 
The masters, however, are not always free from the fail- 
ings of their men. In a large part of the merchant 
marine the commanders are men of some standing, and 
they hold posts which are well worth having. The ves- 
sels of the great Companies are, however, well found in 
every respect, and complaints of overloading and unsea- 
worthiness are seldom or never heard about them. It is in 
the lower ranks of the trade that “floating coffins” are 
used, and that masters are to be found who are not much 
superior in education or morals to their crews. The latter 
nuisance is considerably more common than the former. 
Men of this stamp are subject to many temptations. They 
are indifferently paid, and are allowed to make a decent 
income by the help of perquisites. Now a uniform experi- 
ence shows that from the recognized to the unrecognized 
perquisite is a very short step indeed. Such frauds as the 
master of the Denia is accused of may be rare, but it is 
probable that they account for some of the wrecks which 
are not caused by the “act of Gop.” It must be remem- 
bered that it is very easy for a master to lose his vessel 
without committing anything which can be shown to be 
more than an error of judgment. Short of such villainy as 
this, there are many kinds of dishonesty which endanger a 
ship, even if only by fostering habits of drunkenness. 
Before allowing the natural indignation felt at the unne- 
cessary loss of life at sea to be blown up into a class agita- 
tion, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN would do well to prove his dis- 
interestedness by trying to arrive at some definite idea as to 
what proportion of the loss is due to the unseaworthiness of 
the ships and what to the misconduct of the masters and 
men. 


SPEECHES OF THE WEEK. 


C. is to be hoped that the campaign among the English 
ports and manufacturing towns which M. pe LeEsseps 
has just opened will be attended by some rather more open 
expression of his sentiments and intentions than those 
which he made at Guildhall and at the Trinity House. On 
these occasions, the second of which, if not the first, might 
be considered as exceptionally well suited for a declaration 
of policy, M. pe Lesseps observed an eloquent generality 
which was chiefly broken in one not too happy instance. 
He recalled a phrase of his own in which he had described 
English capital as “ destined to pay interest on ” the French 
capital expended. No doubt this phrase accurately ex- 
presses the division of destiny hitherto; but perhaps M. 
pE Lessers has insufficiently apprehended the fact that 
English capital has become a little tired of the part assigned 
to it. It would like, if only for a change, to pay some 
dividends on and to itself. M. pe Lesseps’s compliments to 
Mr. Guapstone’s good faith are, alas! but a drug in the 
English market; there are so many native masters of the 
art of paying compliments to Mr. Giapstone.. Neither is 
the edifying and elaborate insistence on the beauty of 
morality which has marked all M. pe Lrsseps’s utterances 
altogether reassuring as to his conception of the actual 
situation. That situation, it may be once more repeated, is 
a shipowners’ question only partially, a commercial question 
not entirely, and until M. pe Lessers understands that 
it is so he will do but little good by exercising his persuasive 
powers either upon Chambers of Commerce or upon: indi- 
vidual men of business. The plain fact is that Englishmen 
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object to being asked to add to the list of States and 
Powers of this world, which begins with their own country 
and ends with Andorra and the dominions of Oxo JumBo 
and Ja Ja, a mysterious politico-geographic entity called 
the Suez Canal, of which an exceedingly clever person 
named Ferpinanp DE Lessers is irresponsible autocrat. 
This anomalous condition of things, and not merely the 
heavy tariff and the scant accommodation which are the 
results of it, is what has got to be altered before M. DE 
Lesseps’s English critics are satisfied. That he exhibited 
wp to yesterday a childlike freedom from any consciousness 

this fact, and put down past misunderstandings to the 
account of pounds, shillings, and pence merely, or to some 
delusion on the English part that the Canal is a French 
canal, may be taken as a proof that this unconsciousness 
seems to him likely to be advantageous, but as nothing 
more. Whether M. pe Lesseps will ever cease to be thus 
childlike will depend, first, upon the attitude which English 
opinion takes up towards him, and, secondly, upon the 
extent of concession which he has himself no doubt already 
made up his mind to grant as a maximum. The adum- 
bration of that maximum which has appeared on uncertain 
authority is not wholly unsatisfactory. So long as England 
remains in Egypt, it will probably never be M. pg Lesseps’s 
cue to assume an irreconcilable attitude. But the uncer- 
tainty of English stay there may possibly encourage him 
to be less reasonable than he otherwise might be. 

If Mr. Joun Mortey intended by his reference at Read- 
ing to the behaviour of the University of Oxford towards 
Sir Rosert Peet and Mr. Guapstone to indicate that con- 
trast with the faithfulness of Reading to Mr. Saw Lerevre, 
which has since been emphasized by the Pall Mall Gazette, 
he certainly did a very unkind turn to the friend whose 
connexion with that borough he was celebrating. Mr. SHaw 
Lerevre is a useful and industrious official, whose political 
abilities are respectable, and whose political opinions, with- 
out being volatile, have such happy power of adapting them- 
selves to circumstances as to have kept exactly abreast or 
just ahead of the opinions of the majority of the Reading 
electors, which majority has happened to be Liberal. Sir 
Rosert Pret-and Mr. Giapstone were statesmen of 
the first rank, who, having got themselves elected as 
Conservatives by a staunchly Conservative constituency, 
naturally lost the confidence of that constituency when they 
adopted opinions not shared by the Conservative party. To 
compare Mr. Lerevre to either is simply unkind; to compare 
the constancy of democratic Reading to the fickleness of 
aristocratic Oxford is almost silly. If Mr. Saaw Lerevre 


becomes a hot Tory, or if the majority of Reading becomes | 


staunchly Conservative, some remote parallel might per- 
haps be established. Of Mr. Suaw Lerevre’s own speech 
in these delicate and interesting circumstances it is not 
necessary to say much. He told his audience how he had 
once served with Mr. Bricnt; and it was perhaps in un- 
conscious imitation of that distinguished politician that he 
devoted the greater part both of this and of a subsequent 
address to showing how he himself had always been right 
and the rest of the world—including Lord Russe.t, Lord 
PatMERsSTON, and some other weaklings—generally wrong. 
According to himself, Mr. Saaw Lerevre once even made 
“humorous observations”; and it is almost a pity that he 
did not recall them more precisely to memory. The Lorp 
CHANCELLOR performed with greater taste than perhaps any 
man living could have done, and with the right earned by 
many years of private friendship, the part, inevitable on 
these occasions, of Mr. GLapstonz’s panegyrist. Mr. Joun 
Mortey, besides the reference to the re penn of his 
Alma Mater which has been already mentioned, made a 
complaint (Mr. Suaw Lerevre would doubtless call it an 
humorous complaint) of the killingly slow pace of modern 
legislation. This, if not humorous, was perhaps a little un- 
reasonable of Mr. Mortey. During the twenty years for 
which Reading and England have enjoyed the services of 
Mr. Suaw Lerevre, one Church has been disestablished, 
another has been forced to share a great part of the endow- 
ments which belonged to it with its avowed enemies, and 
has had its ehurchyards thrown open to the incursion of any 
and every hostile sect. The electorate has been immensely 
increased, on a principle from which the last semblance of 
coincidence with the lines of the old Constitution has been 
removed by recent manipulation of the lodger franchise. 
The landlords of Ireland have had a Property-tax of twenty 
per cent. levied on them for the benefit of their tenants, and 
the tenants of England have been presented with a joint right 
in theirlandlords’ ground game. The claim of the poor to have 


their children educated into competition with the classes 
above them at the expense of those classes has been in- 
vented and established. Half the laws of England have 
been turned topsy-turvy, and for the first time in history 
the country has submitted to pay without striking a blow 


several millions for the crime of having acted strictly within . 


her rights. The goodness or the badness of these things 
are matters beside the question. But the sum-total of them 


as the result of twenty years’ progress can hardly be said. 


to prove that the pace of that progress has been killingly 
slow. 

The minor speeches at the Corston banquet deserve but 
little notice, for Lord Nortuprook was practically unsup- 
ported at the Liberal dinner, and the Conservative gather- 
ing was more remarkable for enthusiasm than for eloquence. 
Another West-country assemblage was made somewhat 
notable thanks to Mr. C. T. Actanp’s brilliant idea of re- 
forming the House of Lords by associating eminent Non- 
conformist ministers with the Bench of Bishops. It is 
to be feared that the heartburning which would arise 
among the numerous and reverend gentlemen whom it 
would be physically impossible to choose would more than 
counterbalance the good effects of this new eirenicon. For 
there are very many sects in Britain, and if the smallest of 
them were omitted dire would be the tribulation; while if 
Mr. AcianD proposes to group a few minor denominations 
on the plan of Scotch and Welsh boroughs, the tasks of 
assortment in the first place and of candidature afterwards 
might appal the stoutest heart. Lord Nortuprook’s second 
appearance at Bristol, and his attempt to mend his hand 
in reference to the ILBert Bill can hardly have been deemed 
very successful by anybody; and the non-political address 
which Sir Ricnarp Cross delivered last week at Paisley 
was chiefly noteworthy as evidence of the hold which the 
question of house accommodation in large towns has taken 
on the public mind. There are not many men better 
entitled both by their knowledge and their political record 
to speak on that subject than the late Home Secretary. 
Mr. Bernarp CoLEriDGE has shown that if he succeeds in 
entering Parliament Mr. Herspert GuapsTone will have a 
formidable rival of his own standing in petulance, in breed- 
ing, and political levity. Mr. Fawcerr has, as always, ex- 
hibited at Reading a type of Radicalism free from almost 
| all the faults of that creed, and distinguished by a treble 
| portion of such merits as it may claim in point of independ- 
| ence of thought and desire for the welfare of the public. 
But, on the whole, a week of unusual profusion of talk 
has done little more than furnish a perhaps paradoxical 
argument for the schemes of those earnest Radicals who 
desire that Parliament should sit all the year round, with 
its Saturdays and Sundays to itself, and, if it is good, per- 
haps a month at Christmas and Midsummer. Even then a 

t deal might be done in those two months and on the 
fifty-two Saturdays of the revolving year. Except that it 
must probably please somebody, the reason of this extra- 
ordinary loquacity is difficult to give. Of all the speeches 
of the recess, which has now lasted for a quarter of a year, 
two, and two only—those which Lord Sauispury and Sir 
Cuartes Ditke delivered by an odd coincidence on the 
same day—stand out as really remarkable pieces of oratory. 
But the attitude of the modern constituent is probably 
identical with that of the Northern Farmer. He is un- 
critical, if not incurious, as to his member’s utterances, but 
he is quite clear that he ought to utter. When the great 
problem of national disarmament by agreement is solved, 
perhaps political parties may take the lesson, and arrange a 
new treuga Dei in the shape of a convention of silence. 


MY GRANDFATHER’S POCKET-BOOK. 


9 eee are already so many questions which vex the human 
soul by crying continually for an answer, that in common 
mercy one hesitates before asking another. Yet although it has 
never yet been discovered why the sun puts out the fire, or what 
becomes of all the pins, or why the fire burns blue in frosty 
weather, we should still like to ask what becomes of all the old 
pocket-books, note-Béoks, and account-books. Everybody keeps a 
note-book ; some of us have commonplace-books ; all are agreed 
that nothing is more interesting or more instructive than an old 
note-book—that is; to say, one which contains the diary of com- 
mon life in its day, with a rough account of prices and monies spent, 
and those brief reflections which show the contemporary mind as 
to ing events. Yet with that strange carelessness about the 
wishes and pleasure of posterity which characterizes all but poets, 
we never think of kee en own note-books, or those of other 
people, far them t0 200s. e fill them, they are thrown aside and 
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lost, and we tale another. In fact, there is, though it is not gene- 
rally known, a destructive demon as well as a guardian angel in 
every house. The former pernicious creature is continually occu- 
pied in hiding keys, breaking toys, losing books, making sets in- 
complete, and doing away with every kind of record which might 
be useful in creating that curiously interesting, personal, and semi- 
traditional history known as the Family Chronicle. Therefore, 
above all things, he loveth to destroy note-books, pocket-books, 
and household-books, so that they become as scarce, even in old 
families, as Queen Anne's farthings, while it is entirely owing to 
this mischievous being that to most middle-class families the great- 
grandfather is prehistoric, and nothing can be pretended concerning 
the past beyond a feeble belief that ‘ we came out of Dorsetshire,” 
or a mendacious assertion, half backed by some resemblance in the 
name, that “ we are a cadet branch” of some noble house. 

Somewhere about ninety years ago the demon of destruction 
laid his hands on all the note-books and pocket-books belonging 
to a certain Cambridgeshire family, and hid thom away in a cup- 
board. This done, papered over the door of the cupboard, 
and rubbed his hands, thinking that the cupboard itself, being 
now hidden away, would soon be forgotten, and with it the 
note-books, and with them the memory of the note-books 
of the writers, which would become speedily nothing more than 
a name in the Church Register, or on a tombstone, even as 
the memory of the unknown thousands lying in an old City 
churchyard. To hide away the books in a forgotten cupboard of 
an old country house, and then to cover up the cupboard with 
paper, was ingenious. But an accident prevented success. The 
cup an iron door, and the children many years after- 
wards found that the place, if struck, sounded differently from the 
rest of the room and hollow; therefore the secret was discovered, 
the door forced open, the note-books found in piles upon the 
shelves, and the grandfather's life, adventures, and opinions re- 
stored to his descendants. All those who live in old country- 
houses should go round with the poker and tap their walls. No 
doubt there are many such cupboards hidden behind wall-paper 
full of pocket-books and diaries. If they could be made to give 
up their secrets, it would at least prove that it is far better to put old 
a eee into cupboards than to throw them into waste-paper 

ets or among the heap of rubbish which is always accumula- 
ting in a library ora study. The notes which are now before us 

before all the world, being published by Messrs. Chapman & 
Hall, are those rescued from the cupboard, and they form a very 
curious and valuable record of a long, busy, and honourable career. 
They should, it is true, have made their argon without the 
addition of the editor’s remarks and without his ejaculations, 
printed with the text, and with nothing to show that they are 
not part of it; and it would have shown more respect to the 
subject had the notes themselves been printed in some kind of old- 
fashioned type. As it is, they need hardly any explanatory matter, 
and tell without assistance a pleasing story of eighteenth-century 
life of the better kind. 

The writer of the notes—one Thomas Wale, descended from a 
good family—was born at Risby in Suffolk in the year 1701 ; the 
a calling, or position of his father is not stated ; probably 

had an estate there. At the age of seventeen he was ap- 

ticed to a merchant at King’s Lynn with a premium of 2001. 

there still merchants of Lynn who receive sons of country 
gentlemen at a eo! Cg ae: ? One may remark that the con- 
tempt for trade which already shows signs of dying out is a 
perfectly modern feeling, and was in the early part of the last 
century only beginning. Even then, as in the days of Whittington 
and Fitzwarren, younger sons looked to trade as the most honour- 
able as well as the surest way of rising. Later on in the century 
they went into the army. Young Thomas Wale, however, had 
the courage to undertake foreign trade with residence on the very 
outskirts of civilized life. At the age of twenty-four'he sailed for 
Riga, there to carry on business “ in the factorage and commission 
way” for his patron of Lynn and for certain friends in London. 
Writing seventy years afterwards, in his ninety-fifth year, the old 
man says, looking back upon the past :— 

It will be reckoned wonderful indeed, how a young and inexperienced 

th can abroad get forward in the world, without aid and tae advice and 
assistance of his relations and friends; and a man cannot always be suc- 
cessful, as it happened to this poor young fellow, Thomas Wale, when he 
began trade in Riga, for want of knowledge in business and trade of that 
country, and for want of better advances to hire of ye Riga Burghers. 
The trade of Riga was in skins, corn, hemp, masts, flax, and 
tallow ; it was a city of over twenty thousand inhabitants; nearly 
a thousand merchant ships annually arrived in the harbour. The 
trade was jealously guarded; no foreigner was permitted to buy 
or sell with any but the burghers of the city; they were not to 
keep house, but were obliged to lodge and board with a burgher 
or widow of a burgher; they were not to marry in the place with- 
out the magistrate’s license, or taking up the freedom of the city. 
It is not, therefore, surprising that the young merchant did tndly 
for the first four years, and thought of fixing himself at Narva and 
St. Petersburg instead of Riga. In his fifth year, however, he 
received a remittance of 5oo/. from his father, with which he 
began to trade with better success. In 1738 he left Riga, after 
thirteen years’ absence, in which he had travelled over a good part 
of Russia, and lived for six years in London, in “ Messrs. Basket’s 
inting-house in Blackfriars,” but in 1744 returned to Riga, where 
continued until the year 1764. In 1749 he married the daughter 
of a Lutheran clergyman, Louisa Rudolphina Rahten ; she brought 
him as part or the whole of her dowry one Maya, as her hereditary 


slave or bondwoman. In 1764 he brought wife and children home 
to England, and settled down in Little Shelford. Ten years later 
he went again to Riga, to settle the affairs of his firm, but re- 
turned the next year, and continued living the life of a well- 
to-do country gentleman, hunting, shooting, and fishing, with 
apparently no other ailments than a little rheumatism, until the 
end, in his ninety-sixth year. 

The first thing to be done on bringing home his family was 
to naturalize them. In order to effect this Mrs. Wale had to 
take the Sacrament at the Lutheran Church ; this done, the curate 
and the clerk of the church swore at the House of Commons to 
the certificate of communion, after which there was nothing to do 
but to pay 6o/. for each naturalized subject. His household, the 
expenses of which he estimates at 5So/. a year, consisted of his 
wife and himself, two sons and two daughters, three maids, a 
man and a boy, with a carriage and horses. Rent and taxes 
took 5o0l.; pin-money for wife and children 5o0/.; the horses 
and carriage 50l.—the coachman’s pay was 7/. a year, and 
no allowances, so that he was probably a man of the village 
who found other work to do; housekeeping is set down at the 
wonderful sum of 39s. a week; wine and coals at 60/. a year; 
and doctors at 20/, As for wages, the footman got 7/. wages 
and 2/. for vails, with board and lodging, a frock suit every year 
and a livery every two years; the boy got board and lodging and 
35s. a year; and the milkmaid had 2/. 10s. a year. As, how- 
ever, we find that fowls were only sixpence apiece and pigeons 
three-balfpence, and as the profits out of the Riga business are 
stated to have amounted in one exceptional year to 8,000/., and 
averaged 2,000]. a year or thereabouts, it is clear that even this 
extravagant scale of housekeeping could be met by Mr. Wale 
without much anxtiety. The jm Bw atmosphere meantime was 
anything but peaceful, and one admires the caknness with which 
the head of the house meets every tempest, just mention- 
ing the event in his note-book without a word of temper or of 
passion. Thus his wife, Louisa Rudolphina, was certainly a lady 
of a high spirit ; one servant after another had to go in consequence 
of her temper and their impudence. There is even a tradition, 
though it is only mentioned by the editor, and the note-book is 
silent on the subject, that she drove in her coach, with four horses 
and outriders, to Cambridge, in order to answer a charge of beating 
her maids ; on one occasion Mr. Wale caught the footman stealing 
a bottle of wine and was petitioned by the culprit to say nothing 
about it to his mistress. The insertion of the following lines in 
the note-book may possibly bear a personal interpretation :— 


Ye gods, ye gave to me a wife 
Out of your grace and Favour, 

To be the comfort of my life, 
And | was glad to have her. 


But if you, mighty powers divine, 
A greater Bliss design her, 

T’obey your wills at any time 
I'm ready to resign her. 


One of the daughters, Polly, unfortunately resembled her mother 
in point of spirit. There were perpetual quarrels between mother 
wed pad rhs 1 the one, eays the father, who rebuked his daughter 
and reasoned with his wife, but both unsuccessfully, being too 
severe, and the other obstinate and provoking. At length things 
came to a crisis; the mother refused all overtures at a reconciliation 
and Polly had to leave her home. She was sent as a parlour- 
boarder to theschool of Mrs. Carwardine, of Baddon, the terms bei 
five guineas entrance fee, ninety-five guineas a year for board an 
instruction, and ten guineas for pin-money. This lamentable result 
came about in spite of Polly’s beautiful present to her mother of a 
fine wrought card-basket and purse, which was intended to com- 

all differences. Polly was courted first by a certain Mr. 
Clarke, but he is deseribed as a “sorry fellow”; then by a Mr. 
Wood, of St. Catherine's College; but she afterwards married the 
Vicar of Stanton, in Suffolk, a certain Mr. Pemberton, and, we 
hope, got on better with him than with her mother. 

The other daughter, Margaretha, was engaged to a Mr, 
Brundish, Fellow of Caius, who died, and we hear of no more 
engagements. One of the sons, Gregory, was sent, as stated 
above, to Riga. Gregory seems to have been a youth of cheerful 
disposition, to judge from one or two slight indications and a ve 
lively letter which he wrote to his brother Charles, In it he tel 
a story of a dying soldier who was kindly assured by the clergy- 
man that he could expect nothing but the very worst. “In that 
case,” said the man, “ my only hope is that I shall be able to bear 
it.” Son Charles, at the age of sixteen, fell in with Lord Valentia 
and Sir Alexander Leith (? Keith), who were raising a new 
regiment, and was smitten with the military fever, so that nothing 
would serve but that he must get a commission. There were no 
examinations in those days, and the lad (who afterwards became 
a General and a K.C.B.) entered the 88th Regiment as an ensign, 
after raising fifteen men at a cost of thirteen guineas each. The 
next year his father bought him, for 150/., a lieutenancy in the 
87th. There is an admirable letter from the young man describing 
his share in the siege of Gibraltar. 

There are no other incidents in the life of “my grandfather.” 
He rode a~hunting till he was nearly ninety years of age; visited 
his friends and received them and sat drinking w:th them, and 
filled his pocket-books with cuttings from newspapers and memo- 
randums of dinners, births of children, and the little events of the 
day. In his ninety-fifth year he makes a pocket-book for his 
son Charles, gives a guinea to two boys, and exhorted them to the 
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old-fashioned virtues of obedience and duty. His last entry is as | 


follows :— 


consists of fhe net expenditure which has to be met from the 
revenue. We shall hereafter refer to the capital expenditure on 


All my faults and follies I leave behind me, with a wish that,as here Productive public works which is provided for from borrowed 


they had their birth and origin, they may here be buried in oblivion. My 
little Graces, and my little Embrio Virtues, I hope are gone before me 
into Heaven, to prepare my way thither. 

If Mr. Thomas Wale be taken as a fair specimen of a country 
gentleman of his century, then the common idea that it was a 
stay-at-home time is ridiculously wrong. He was continually 
travelling; thus, to say nothing of his journeys to and from Riga, 
about half a dozen in number, when he is sixty-seven years of age he 
takes a ride lasting for eighty-eight days, in the course of which he 
covers 1,240 miles, riding the same horse the whole time. He rode 
from Shelford to London; thence to Bath; and then northwards, 
through England, to Glasgow, Stirling, and Dundee ; and back by 
way of Newcastle, Whitby, and Hull. He took his wife and her 
maid by post to Newcastle and back,a distance of 450 miles. 
Posting was then 9d. a mile; dinners were charged at 1s. 4d. a head, 
breakfast at 7d., and supper at 10d. The whole journey cost him 
less than 25/. Then they went for a week's driving about Suffolk, 
visiting, fishing, and seeing great houses, When he was over seventy 

ears of age he went by himself for a six weeks’ journey on the 
Dontinent, going to Paris, Geneva, Lausanne, Strasbourg, Frank- 
fort, Cologne, Rotterdam, Antwerp, and Brussels—a brave, active 
old man, whose interest in everything was maintained to the last. 
As for the daily manner of life, it did not in the least resemble 
that of Squire Western ; there is no sign of drunken habits among 
Mr. Wale’s friends. To be sure in Russia it was different; there 
they began dinner with a glass of brandy, followed by a glass of 
“ecure”; during the meal they drank mead and a kind of wine 
made by themselves, which was half spirit; ending with a glass 
of “double brandy”; and the same over again. But at home 
manners among the country gentry and landlords of Norfolk seem to 
have been as temperate as they are now; nobody, except aservant or 
two, gets drunk all through the volume; they have a deal of 
sport in company; they visit and give dinners, drink wine, and 
are cheerful, even merry, together. They do not seem to have 
quarrelled at all; there is not a word said about duelling. For 
amusements there was Stourbridge fair every year in September, 
and some of them certainly thought little of a journey to London, 
where the Pantheon seems to have. been a great attraction for 
cuuntry gentlefolk. The tickets were half a guinea each, and 
there was a tea-room and dancing after the music. They are very 
neighbourly and friendly with each other, and are constantly ex- 
changing presents of fish, game, turkeys fattened with walnuts, 
and hogs fed on pease. In the matter of presents Mr. Wale even 
went so far as to send to Nantes for a “ Moor boy” as a present to 
a lady; the market value of the article seems to have been about 
twenty-five pounds. They give each other receipts for all kinds of 
things—to make shrub, which is a compound of brandy, white 
wine, milk, lemon and sugar, very delicious, and able to lift off 
the top of a man’s head; to cure rheumatism and gout by sove- 
reign specific; tu live long—but, alas! Mr. Wale has not left us 
his own rules—to brew good ale, to cure the distemper, to make 
——- pudding or clarey wine, and to make up a horse 
or sale, 

It is a pleasant life to contemplate; we see the portrait of the 
old man whose life with all his faculties was prolonged to near a 
hundred years, drawn faithfully, though unconsciously, by his own 
hand. He is of a kindly affectionate nature, equable in tempera- 
ment, generous to his relations; fond of society and sport; much 
addicted to travelling about; not without a sense of the serious 
side of life, and fond of finding things in papers and magazines 
which he can jot down in his note-book, and produce in conversa- 
tion at the dinner-table. The book is full of these good things, 
and lest we should be tempted to pick some of them out we close 
it resolutely, and inform the reader that he may look them out for 
himself by ordering the book at his bookseller’s, 


PUBLIC WORKS IN INDIA. 


i the Queen’s Speech at the opening of Parliment in February 
1882 one paragraph referred to India, Her Majesty said :— 
“T have pleasure in informing you that the restoration of peace 
beyond the North-Western Frontier, together with continued in- 
ternal tranquillity, plentiful seasons, and increase of revenue, has 
enabled my Government in India to resume works of public 
utility which had been suspended, and to devote its attention to 
measures for the further improvement of the people.” This state- 
ment obviously suggested that amongst the baneful consequences 
of the abominable Afghan War was a considerable reduction of ex- 
penditure on public works, owing to the demand on the finances 
which that war had entailed, and that amongst the blessed results 
of the withdrawal of our troops from Afghanistan was a large 
increase of expenditure on such works; further, that certain im- 
portant works had been suspended during the war, and had been 
resumed on its cessation. Since then the Finance and Revenue 
Accounts of India, giving the accounts of the years 1880-81 and 
1881-82, have been presented to Parliament, as well as the Revised 
Estimate for 1882-83. The whole of the accounts from 1871-72 
have also been recast in an improved form. We have been at some 
pains to examine these papers, in order to ascertain the meaning of 
the passage in the Queen’s Speech, and what were the public works 
to which reference was made, The burden on the finances evidently 


money, and at present confine our attention to the charges on the 
revenue. We find the net charges to have been as follows :— 


1878-79 1879-80 1880-81 1831-82 1882-83 
£ £ £ £ 
5,684,016  —§,948,600 6,456,548 4,532,674 6,083,334 


The first of these years was anterior to the war, the next two 
were the years of the war expenditure; in 1881-82 the war 
charges were covered by the contribution from the English 
Treasury, and in 1882-83 there were no such charges. Bear- 
ing these facts in mind, as well as the statement put into Her 
Majesty's mouth, we are somewhat surprised to find that during 
the year 1880-81, when the war charges were the heaviest, the 
net expenditure on public works was the largest, and that since 
that year there has been not only no increase but a consider- 
able decrease in that expenditure. But these net figures are 
arrived at by deducting from the gross expenditure the revenue 
received from public works not classed as productive, and also 
by including in the account the net protit or loss from productive 
public works. This last is an important item, for in the year 
1878-79 there was a loss of 1,247,699/., and in 1879-80 a loss 
of 277,657/., which increased the net charges on the revenue 
by those amounts, while in the next three years the loss has been 
turned into a profit of 122,349/., 1,133,058/., and 453,370V. re= 
spectively, by which the net charges on the revenue have been 
diminished. The last figure is prubably an under-estimate of 
the actual profit which was realized in 1882-83. Leaving out 
of the account these figures, as well as the revenues received from 
works not classed as productive, amounting annually to something 
between 700,000/, and 800,000/., and also the expenditure on works 
a against famine, we find the gross expenditure to be as 
‘ollows :— 

1878-79 1879-80 1880-81 1881-82 1882-83 

£ £ £ 


Railwa eee ove 226,846 1,805,760 2,370,618 489,882 970.473 
Irrigation —and 

Navigation ... 630919 668907 709,103 789,933 919 834 
Other Public 

Works... ... 4,318,247 3,892,409 4,312,997 5,113,716 5,418.272 

Total .. «. 5,176,012 6,367,076 7,392,718 7,303,579 


Here, again, the totals show the reverse of an increase in the gross 
expenditure since the war; but it appears from the detail that, while 
there has been a very large decrease in the expenditure on railways, 
there has been a slight increase on irrigation and navigation works, 
and a large increase on “other public works.” These other public 
works are civil and mili buildings and communications. The 
chief expenditure during the war on railways not classed as pro- 
ductive was on what are called frontier railways. It would thus 
appear that the meaning of the passage in the Queen’s Speech was 
that during the war large sums were diverted to frontier railways 
which since the war have been applied to other non-productive 
railways, and to buildings and roads. It may be questioned whether 
such a change in the application of the Iedian revenues was so 
important and beneticial as to call for prominent congratulatory 
mention in Her Majesty's Speech to Parliament. Although the 
“ frontier railways” have been treated as one of the expenses in- 
cident to the war, it would be a great mistake to suppose that 
they are not of permanent value to the country. These railways 
are lines from Rawalpindi to Peshawar and to Khushalgarh on 
the Indus in the direction of Kohat, and the line from 
the Indus further south to Sibi in the direction of Kandahar. 
Mr. Juland Danvers, in his last report on Indian Railways, has 
described the lines from Rawalpindi as “completing continuous 
communication between the extreme North-West Frontier and the 
principal towns and seaports.” In fact they, with the Sibi line, 
connect the frontier in three important points with the great 
trunk lines of railway from Calcutta, Bombay, and Karachi. 
The extension from Rawalpindi to Peshawar was part of the 
original scheme of the Punjab Northern Railway, and its con- 
struction for the purposes of the Afghan War was only anticipating 
by a few years what was always intended should be done. All 
these lines are not only of great permanent military importance, 
saving great expense in case of future difficulties on our frontier, 
and lessening the cost of transport of troops and stores at all times, 
but they also serve to develop the commerce of the country. 
Although they may not be immediately “ productive” according tothe 
official definition of that term, which means directly and completely 
self-supporting, there can be little doubt that they will pay their 
working expenses and yield something more towards meeting the 
interest on the cost of their construction. With regard to the 
Sibi line Mr. Danvers writes :—* Colonel Sir Oliver St. John, 
late Resident, Southern Afghanistan, has borne testimony to the 
value of the line asa commercial route. The traffic has increased 
during the year both in passengers and goods, Wheat and wool 
are the principal articles of commerce.” The present Government 
in their wisdom abandoned the continuation of this line to 
Kandahar, owing, we presume, to its connexion with the wicked 
war, and sacrificed much valuable material, as the works were 
in progress for another forty miles. The cost of the relinquished 
portion of the line was estimated by Major Baring at 560,000/., 
which has been charged to Military Operations. Railway commu- 
nication between two countries at peace with each other is not 
necessarily of an aggressive character, and is ordinarily supposed, 
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by increasing commercial relations, to afford an additional guarantee 
for continued amity. The Afghans, especially those of Kandahar, 
are a ee of intensely commercial instincts, and thoroughly 
alive to their trading interests. Strings of their laden camels 
ly come to India, and their goods penetrate far into the 
interior. The probability is that, were the railway completed, the 
Kandaharis would become its most efficient guardians, and would 
be prepared to cut the throats of any who disturbed a rail. While 
we are shrinking from extending our railway communication with 
Afghanistan, our good friends the Russians are straining every 
nerve on the other side to bring their railways, both for military 
and commercial p , towards the Afghan frontier. Amongst 
the permanent benefits of the line to Peshawar must be mentioned 
the removal of the necessity for maintaining a large garrison in that 
valley which has proved the graveyard of so many British soldiers. 
The present Government has done all it can to deprive India of 
every advantage acquired at the expense of so much blood and 
money in the recent war with Afghanistan. We may be thankful 
that it has not pulled up the rails of the so-called frontier lines 
within British territory, and that these will remain a standing 
memorial of the campaign for the permanent benefit of India. Of the 
970,47 3/. allotted in 1882-83 to railways not classed as productive, 
more than one-fourth was appropriated to the completion of these 
frontier lines, Thesmall increase in the expenditure on irrigation and 
mavigation works not classed as productive calls for no remark, 
During the war a similar increase on the previous year took place. 
The increase of expenditure on other public works not classed as pro- 
ductive has somewhut exceeded one million annually, Of the whole 
sum—nearly 54 millions—devoted to these works, about one-fourth 
is appropriated to communications—that is, ordinary roads and 
bridges—and the remainder to buildings. Amongst the new works 
Major Baring specified new Treasury and Central Press buildings, 
new Military Account offices, and the Imperial Museum at Calcutta, 
It can hardly have been on the diversion of funds from railways to 
works of this character that Her Majesty congratulated Parliament. 
We must not omit to mention that, besides the sums shown 
above as spent on unproductive works, the Government of India 
have since the Afghan War appropriated half the famine insurance 
surplus of a million and a half annually to what are called pro- 
tective works against famine, ‘The object for which this surplus 
was created by the measures of Sir John Strachey, under Lord 
Lytton’s Government, was the provision in years of plenty of funds 
to be spent in years of famine, and the method indicated for 
effecting this object was “either by the direct discharge of 
debt in times of prosperity, or by investments of surplus revenue 
in lic under conditions that shall ensure 
their bei ly remunerative, and that they shall at the same 
time supply to the country the best material protection against 
famine. Ripon has departed from these sound condi- 
tions. While applying half the money to the reduction of debt, 
he has granted the other half to spent on works which 
are avowedly not expected to be directly productive. Unless 
these works lead in time of famine to the saving of expenditure 
on famine relief equivalent to the cost of their construction and 
maintenance, the application of the surplus to them is not 
properly an insurance against such expenditure. Now, although 
these works may be very useful in saving life, it is extremely 
doubtful whether they will save expenditure in time of a wide- 
re failure of the seasonal rains. At such a time the pressure 
of distress is so great that the whole available resources of the 
State are insufficient to cope with it ; and, even if relief is brought 
to thousands by these canals and railways, the expenditure of the 
Government on behalf of the remaining millions is barely affected. 
The application of surplus revenue to unproductive protective 
works against famine is a new policy, and could not be said to 
have been resumed in consequence of the restoration of peace. 
There remains to be noticed the capital expenditure on produc- 
tive works. This, as we have already stated, is met from borrowed 
money. There has been a decrease of such expenditure since the 
war in consequence of the rigid rule limiting such expenditure to 
an average of 2} millions a year having come fully into force. 
This rule was adopted on a recommendation of a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons in 1879. It is in consequence of it 
that the Government of India has been driven to appeal again to 
private enterprise, which, it hoped, would invest capital in rail- 
ways without any Government guarantee of interest. This hope 
has been disappointed. We believe only one railway, the Patna 
Baraich ten, tes been started without such a guarantee, and the 
success in the market of that undertaking has not been brilliant. If 
private enterprise cannot be enlisted in railways without a Govern- 
ment guarantee, it seems advisable that the policy initiated by Lord 
Lawrence of constructing all productive works from funds borrowed 
directly by the State should be again adopted, for a return to the 
rantee system is out of the question. This policy is thus 
Gescribed in a Resolution of the Government of India of March 
1878 :—“ The policy which has hitherto guided the Government 
of India in its action has been based on the assumption, which 
experience has shown to be a sound one, that the gradual improve- 
ment of the income derived from the larger reproductive works, 
including under this head the guaranteed railways, would admit 
of a certain yearly additional expenditure of borrowed money for 
extending such undertakings, without bringing on the revenues 
any consequent larger net charge, when the increased income had 
been set of against the increased interest on the borrowed capital. 
It was on this principle that Lord Lawrence in 1869, in his Minute 
on railway extension, advocated the gradual but systematic con- 
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struction of railways, and on it the Government has since been 
acting with most satisfactory results. By regulating its operations 
within these prudent limits, the Government has been able to apply 
& sum of not less than 25} millions to reproductive works during 
the last eight years, without thereby adding to the total charge of 
interest on account of the public debt, including under that name 
the guaranteed railway capital.” Notwithstanding the excellent 
results of this policy, which, although it added considerably to the 
nominal capital debt of India, added nothing to the burden of that 
debt in the way of interest charge, the Secretary of State, in 
accordance with the recommendation of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, substituted for this policy that of limiting the annual 
capital expenditure to 2} millions, a sum quite insufficient to 
provide for the wants of the country. The time has arrived for 
reconsidering this decision with reference to the large amount of 

rofits now realized froma the productive public works, amounting 
in 1881-82 to more than one million, and the great decrease in the 
net interest charge on the Indian revenues. In spite of an increase 
of 50 millions in the public debt of the Government of India 
between the 1st of April, 1872, and the 1st of April, 1882, the net 
charge for interest in 1871-72 was 5,594,822/., while there was an 
excess expenditure on the revenue account of productive public 
works amounting to 1,389,047/., making a total burden on the 
revenues of nearly 7 millions ; the net interest charge in 1881-82 
was 3,661,196/., and there was a profit on the revenue account of 
productive public works of 1,133,058/., making the total net burden 
on the revenues 2} millions, or a decrease in ten years of nearly 44 
millions. If occasion had been taken in the Queen's Speech to 
which we have referred to congratulate Parliament on the en- 
couragement and opportunity afforded by these facts and figures 
for increasing the expenditure on productive public works in India, 
those who are interested in the welfare of that country might 
have been more satisfied than they have reason to be by the 
announcement which was made, and which merely meant that funds 
which during the war were employed upon railways have been 
diverted to ordinary roads and unproductive buildings, 


BUDA-PEST. 


F ever the Empire of the Hapsburgs were to change its name, 
abandoning the present cumbrous appellation of Austria- 

, the title Danubia would be a good substitute. The 
Danube with its tributaries, literally no less than metaphorically, 
is the arterial circulatory system of that extensive realm; along 
its stream an extensive commerce is carried on, and on its banks 
are placed the capitals of both the component parts of the present 
dual Empire. It is down that stream that the traveller should go 
who wishes to visit the Hungarian capital, for the charm of Buda- 
Pest lies in its position on both sides of the river, and there is 
nothing to strike the eye in the approach by rail. Leaving Vienna 
in the early morning, he will arrive at Buda-Pest after a long day 
of thirteen hours ; if in summer, while there is yet daylight, if in 
autumn, with a dusky twilight and the lamps on either side of the 
stream and on the suspension bridge to show him that his destina- 
tion is reached. In either case the beauty of the approach cannot 
fail to give him unusual pleasure. 

It cannot be said that the Danube between Vienna and Buda- 
Pest is worth a long journey to see it. Those who visit the river 
for the scenery a ong. its banks should go to its upper reaches 
between Passau and Vienna; or to the part below Belgrade, 
through the Iron Gates. With the exception of twee es 
the Hungarian frontier, where the Western or Little Carpathi 
bend down and die away against the northern bank of the river, 
and the part between Gran and Waitzen, where the Bakonyer 
Wald touches the southern bank at the great angle which the 
Danube makes there, there is nothing to gratify the lover of rocks 
and ruggedness between the two capitals. The rest of the route 
lies between low banks, covered with tall waving grass,so low 
that the river seems scarcely to have made up its mind as to the 
course which it should take, but sprawls over a wide expanse, em- 
bracing numerous eyots with its divided stream. The monotony 
of the route is varied by the hundreds of water-wheels which turn 
with the stream, each between two barges moored near the shore, of 
which one is covered in with an ark-like erection, containing the 
apparatus of the mill; but these also become monotonous as the 
day wears on. Still, there is the call at Pressburg, the old capital 
of Hungary when the Turk ruled at Buda and meditated the attack 
on Vienna itself, destined to a disastrous end; at Komorn, with 
its fortress and its associations with the death-pang of the Revo- 
lution of 1848; and at Gran, with its domed cathedral, a sort of 
St. Paul's as it would appear if set down on the Surrey hills; and, 
to crown all,a good dinner below on the excellent boat of the 
Danube Steamship Company, to break up theday. For the English- 
man there is much novelty in the sight of the people to be found 
on the bustling quaysat the various halting-stages—the peasant, with 
his sheepskin cloak and tall boots, and the Magyar gentleman, with 
his picturesque costume, a survival from his Oriental origin which, 
by reason of his comparatively late appearance in Europe, he has 
not yet discarded. But we must come, as the boat does, to Buda- 
Pest itself, the object of the ep ana pe as we have said, 
the motive which decides us to choose this method of travel— 
Pesth-Ofen, as the Germans call it, by reason of the hot sulphur- 
springs and Turkish baths or ovens at Buda—putting the more 
extensive section of the city before the more venerable in tk 
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title. Owing to the great angle made by the river below Gran, 
Pest must be described as lying, not on the north but on the 
east bank, and Buda on the west—indeed they face due west and 
due east respectively. Till some ten years ago they were sister- 
cities, holding hands, as it were, across the stream, by the Euglish- 
man Clark’s superb suspension bridge. They are now one city 
with a common municipality. Unlike London, which in some 
respects the city resembles by its position on both sides of a broad 
stream—for the Danube there looks as broad as the Thames at 
Charing Cross at high tide—Buda-Pest has the advantage of a 
sharp contrast of appearance as one surveys the panorama from 
the one bank or the other. Viewed from Buda, Pest presents a 
long and handsome frontage to the river, white and well-built, 
such as, it may be hoped, the Victoria Embankment may one day 
exhibit, with a large city behind it and beyond that a level plain. 
As seen from Pest, Buda shows in the foreground the King’s 
Palace on an eminence, immediately opposite the western end of 
the bridge, presiding, as it were, over the whole city, and lower 
down the “ frowning Blocksberg,” with its sheer side towards the 
Danube, backed by spurs of the vine-clad mountain-ranges behind, 
one of which, the Schwabenberg, can be ascended by the tooth- 
wheel railway, like the Kahlenberg at Vienna, climbing among the 
vineyards which yield the Ofner wine, so as to get a magnificent 
view of the whole city and neighbourhood for many miles around. 
Pest, again, as is the wont of cities on level ground, is regularly 
built and well laid-out, while Buda straggles in and out and uphill 
and downhill in most capricious manner, 

The composite and heterogeneous nature of the Hapsburg Em- 

ire is fully realized by the traveller on taking his first walk in 
uda-Pest. Everywhere, nowadays, the German language is 
rigorously excluded from pxblic inscriptions, whether on street- 
corners, or tramcars, or steam-ferry piers; and this though the 
King, Francis Joseph, is himself a German, and Germans by 
thousands are in the city. In this the Hungarians are taking a 
full revenge for the impolitic attempts to crush their nationality 
in the past, and, as all Hungarian children are now taught their 
own language, in the first instance, at elementary schools, and 
German rather as an accomplishment, no inconvenience, we pre- 
sume, is felt by the majority of the population at this jealous ex- 
clusion of the tongue spoken by the hated “Schwab,” as the 
German is there called. The Englishman, however, with his 
smattering of German picked up at school or elsewhere, must 
needs regret that the two languages are not used in public places, 
as French and Flemish are in Brussels and German and Czech at 
Prague. It would be of no consequence in his eyes which lan- 
. stood first, so’ that he might get the German somehow. 
Possibly that tongue will again appear in Buda-Pest for the benefit 
of the many who cannot master Magyar articulations, when 
the soreness which has sprung from } way tyranny has had time to 
subside. To take one instance of the trouble caused by the ex- 
clusion of the German tongue. Baedeker speaks of the Stadt- 
wildchen, obviously as any educated Englishman sees, some kind 
of park, but when the foreigner searches for the name on the 
tramcars he cannot find it. Varos Liget, though he knows it 
not, is the name he wants. There would, of course, be nothing 
in all this were Hungary in every way a separate State ; 
but it shows an unaccommodating spirit towards other subjects in 
the same Empire, who are as helpless in the matter of the lan- 
guage, very often, as the Englishman himself, 
he language of the Magyars, like many others, sounds softer 
when heard in the streets or on the stage than it looks in print. 
This is partly owing to the fact that, in adopting the Roman 
character, they had to match forty native articulations with less 
than thirty letter-symbols; hence the rough-looking compromises 
and collocations of letters such as cz and sz, to express their 
original sounds. A well-known linguistic peculiarity, noticed 
everywhere over the shops at Buda-Pest, is the putting of the 
Christian name after the surname, which puzzles the observer at 
first, as in most countries there is more variety of surnames than 
of Christian names, and it looks, till it is understood, as if in 
Hungary the opposite of this holds good. The Hunyadi Jinos 
water is an instance of the Hungarian fashion in this respect, 
being named from Janos or John Hunyadi, the great champion of 
his country against the Turk. 

The most attractive part of Pest is, as might be expected, the 
river-frontage, with its well-built facade of white buildings and its 
acacia-g roadway, where there is little vehicular traffic, and 
where there are plenty of springy-seated iron chairs to let at a low 
fee to those who care to rest. Lines of steps lead down from the 
roadway to the river's edge, which are rendered ars a in the 
daytime by the fruit-sellers whe crowd them, the women brighten- 
ing up the scene with their orange or scarlet kerchiefs, and the 

lons themselves, in autumn, being a sight to see, There are 
fow more luxurious delights than the sitting among these trees in 
the cool of a late summer evening, listening to a military band 
laying native airs, and sipping ice-coffee, with the Danube rush- 
ing by at one’s feet, while across its stream the palace at Buda 
and the Blocksberg are framed in the radiant red glow of the 
sunset. 


But, notwithstanding the attractions of its river-frontage, Pest 
is no mere veneered city, with a fair line of buildings hiding dirt 
and squalor behind it. Many of its streets are as good as the best 
in Brussels or Stuttgart, for instance, and all have a tolerably 
modern aspect. One must cross to Buda to see anything ancient. 
Pest itself is, to a large extent, of almost mushroom growth; 
by the Blocksberg, made it 


indeed its site, on a plain dominated 


an impracticable position during the turbulent middle ages. It 
has sprung, like many another comely city, almost out of the 
waters, since the days when commercial advantages have taken 
precedence of military requirements, 

We will not invade the province of Baedeker and his kind 
describing the sights of Buda-Pest in order—its theatres, natio 
and German, its picture-gallery, which contains the celebrated 
Esterhazy collection, and its other kindred attractions—but will 
only recommend the traveller, weary of city sights, to take boat. 
to the Margarethen Island, which lies a little above the city in 
the middle of the Danube—a long, narrow, wooded island, with 
its cafés, and its tramway running the whole length among the 
trees, with peeps at the river at intervals, A delightful spot is 
this where to recruit his energies for three or four hours after 
much pacing through dusty streets and on hot pavements. Let 
him go there, if he seeks quiet, in the daytime, for in the evening 
he will be one of a crowd. Meditating there on his surroundings, 
he can think of the time when, where Buda stands, the Roman 
legionaries Fares up and down, guarding the frontier of the 
Empire, and watching with suspicious eyes the movements of the 
barbarians on the opposite bank; for Rome ruled Buda in 
Augustus’s day, but never Pest. Even when Dacia was added 
to the Empire, the strip of land between the Danube and its 
great tributary, the Theiss, where the two rivers run due south, 
was left in barbarian hands, and where Pest is built the Iazyges-. 
maintained their independence. Strange thought that now one 
city stretches across the stream, linking old Roman and barbarian 
realms! He can think also of Arpad and his 200,000 Magyar 
warriors in the ninth century streaming into the land from the 
East, first cousins to the Turk, but without the Koran to hinder 
them from becoming European ; and, lastly, of the Turk himself 
dominating the Hungarian plain, with a pasha governing at Buda 
for 150 years in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, till the 
giaour locked the gates of Christendom against the Moslem for 
ever by the Peace of Carlowitz. 


SONGS AND WAR SONGS. 


is a certain saying of Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun which 
is now become familiar enough to have bred contempt; and 
even Fletcher does not pretend to have made the precious saying for- 
himself. “ I knew a very wise man,” says Fletcher of Saltoun, “that 
believed if a man were permitted to make the ballads, he need not 
care who should make the laws of anation.” He would not bea very 
wise man nowadays who should make this remark, whatever he may 
have been in the days when the ballad-singer was the only novelist, 
and when newspapers were not ubiquitous and omniscient. The 
invention of printing was as fatal to the minstrel as it was to most 
of the other instruments for preserving of oral traditions; they 
may die hard, but die they must sooner or later. And, moreover, 
the very wise man erred if he believed that the ballads of a nation 
can—in any exact sense of the word—be made. If there is any 
one thing more impossible than another, it is the manufacturing 
to order of a ‘er song. Nothing seems easier, and nothing is- 
more difficult. The Second Empire could not find anything better 
for use on State occasions than the feeble and feminine “ Partant 
pour la Syrie”; and the United States of America have not yet been 
able to settle on any martial lyric at all worthy of the greatness of 
the nation, hesitating between the rather trivial “ Yankee Doodle ” 
and the not wholly satisfactory “Star-Spangled Banner ”"—even 
the mighty struggle of the Civil War having failed to suggest a. 
war-song acceptable in all respects. In fact, it seems as though a 
national hymn is born, not made. We may suspect that, like 
Topsy, it “growed.” The one really great war-song, the 
“ Marseillaise,” was due to the unconscious conjunction of the 
hour and the man. Rouget de I'Isle builded better than he knew 
and accomplished more than he intended. Had he been burdened 
by the desire to write a national hymn, it may well be doubted 
whether he would have produced even a good partisan ballad. 
Time is the best collaborator of every poet, and it was this literary 
partner who won enthusiastic acceptance for the burning verses of 
Rouget de l’Isle. Even in Italy, the land of song, the freeing of 
Rome and of Venice and the consummation of national unity, 
with all the yearning and intensity engendered in the act, failed 
altogether to call forth the patriotic lyric one might fairly have 
expected from a people among whom the improvisatore’s is a re- 
cognized calling. “ Viva Garibaldi! viva liberta!” is a lively 
air, but it is not so very much above the level of “ Partant pour 
la Syrie.” When all is said, it seems as though the “ Wacht 
am Rhein” was the only really important addition made by this 
generation to the meagre list of national hymns. And there is no 
need to lay stress on the great inferiority of the German air, 
stirring as it is, to the nobility and dignity of “God Save the 
Queen,” or to the fiery and martial mighty of the “ Marseillaise.” 
The ready-made patriotic poem is generally as perfunctory as & 
birthday ode. Even the best of them—Musset’s “Rhin Alle- 
mand,” for example—fine and fiery as they may be, are rather 
words for music than an actual song singing itself spontaneously 
into being. The best of them have been written to a — 
tune. Rouget de l'Isle adapted the music of the “ Marseillaise 
at the moment when he composed the lines; and Francis Scott 
Key, when asa prisoner on the English fleet he witnessed the 
bombardnient of Fort McHenry, and was thereby moved to write 
the “ Star-Spangled Banner,” titted the words to the air of « 
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wen. patriotic song known as “ Adams and Liberty,” not 
wing, or not caring, that “ Adams and Liberty” was sung to 
ing-tune known as “ Anacreon in Heaven,” and 


an English hunting- 

com by Samuel Arnold. In case it is ever definitely and 
decisively established that ‘God Save the Queen” was the work 
of Jean Baptiste Lully, the friend and musical collaborator of 
Moliére, it may be some compensation to know that the “Star- 
ern Banner” was the work of an Englishman. Whenever a 
‘would-be national hymn has not been written for a given time, and 
sometimes even when it has been thus written, it is more than 
likely to be merely literary, and to lack, either wholly or in part, 
the direct simplicity and manly pathos of a song which comes 
 eeyegon and unexpected from the heart of the people. It is 
ly to smell of the lamp; and the slightest flavour of midnight 
oil is certain death to a popular song. It is likely to contain too 
many of what Henri Monsier would call mots d'auteur. It is likely 
to lay itself open to the French criticism of not being assez vécu. 
Even when a writer like M. Paul Derouléde overcomes this diffi- 
culty, with more or less success, his martial strains remain at best 
fine words ready to be set to music. And fine words do not 
& war-song any more than they butter parsnips. The | 

has a better chance of life when the air is satisfactory, althoug: 
set to inadequate and unworthy words. Thus it is that the Ame- 
rican marching-seng, “ John Brown's Body” has a vitality of its 
own, although the words most often sung to it are of the most ele- 
mentary nature, The massive simplicity of this tune—which was 
greatly favoured by the troops in Zululand—will be gainsaid by no 
man who had the fortune to hear it sung by Northern 
soldiers in the early days of the war. To have heard it sung by 
regiment of stalwart backwoodsmen from the State of Maine, 
more than one thousand strong end with no man under six feet in 
height, marching down Fifth Avenue in New York on its way to 
the seat of war, is to have heard a thing difficult indeed to forget. 

More than one American poet tried to find fit words for an air 
which stirs the blood like the blare of a trumpet, but the rude 
stanzas of the original song have held their own against all more 
polished and perfect competitors. Oddly enough, it is not exactly 
certain who was the composer of “ John Brown's Body.” At 
least there is but meagre information to be found in the most 
elaborate collection of lyrics, Our Familiar Songs, and Those who 
Made them (New York: Holt & Co.), a ng | tome prepared 
with care and thoroughness by Helen Kendrick Johnson, 
And there is no information on the subject to be got out of a more 
recent American collection of War Songs (Boston: Ditson 
& Co.) Mars. Johnson’s book errs on the side of fulness, if at all, 
and she has been too hospitable to the musical settings of famous 
poems, which are not fairly to be classed as familiar songs. But 
with these reservations her work has been admirably done; and 
we should be glad to see an edition of the book prepared for 

lish readers, who will discover with some surprise the 
American origin of many songs as frequently heard on this 
side of the Atlantic as on the other. We all know that John 
Howard Payne, the author of “Home, Sweet Home,” was an 
American by birth, although he wrote his song to be used ina play 
prepared foran English theatre; but it was not generally known 
that the author of the old song “ Ben Bolt” was an American yet 
living, or that the author of “ A Life on the Ocean Wave” was an 
American only lately dead. It is hard to say just how familiar 
may be “Old, Dog Tray” and “ Woodman, Spare that Tree,” but 
familiar or not they are of American origin. And the “ Old Folks 
at Home,” the wailing refrain of which whoever may have heard 
it sung by Mme. Christine Nilsson will not soon forget, is Ameri- 
an, both in authorship and in subject. On the other hand, the 
Americans have borrowed the airs of some of their most famous 
songs. They were not willing to let the British have all the best | 
tunes. As we have already noted, the “Star-Spangled Banner ” 
is Dr. Arnold’s “Anacreon in Heaven.” “ Yankee Doodle” is 
substantially identical with the “ Lucy Locket lost her pocket,” 
which came into notice just after the t success of The Beggar's 
Opera, and which survives to this day in childish recollection, 
having recently reappeared in one of the delightful little books of 
Miss Kate Greenaway or of Mr. Walter Crane. Even the beautiful 
air to which are set the words of “ Maryland, my Maryland,” is 
not indigenous; it is a modification of a German air called 
“Tannenbaum, o Tannenbaum,” to which college students are 
‘wont to sing the lusty chorus of “ Lauriger Horatius.” 

This lends us to the fertile subject of the transmigration of 
tunes, which deserves a paper by itself, so rich is it in most un- 
expected and most comical details. Not long ago a song of the 
kind which the late Mr. Planché declared to be “ most music- 
hall, most melancholy,” became popular for a while in the streets 
of New York. It was called “ My Joanna lives in Harlem,” and 
it was 8 most barefaced plagiarism of the old Irish air to which 
Moore had set the “ Last of Summer,” and which Flotow 
had borrowed from Moore for Martha. Four or five years 
the popular song in the streets of London, as well as of New York, 
was a lugubrious but most effective ballad about “ My Grand- 
father’s Olock,” and this was said to be derived from an old 
German air. We doubt the —- only because the author 
and composer, Mr. Henry C. Work, was probably quite capable 
of originating it for himself, as he had proved in the composing of 
two of the most stirring and lively of the war-songs of the 


that Mr. Marzials’s “It was nothing but a shower” has a setting 
not unlike the beautiful old ballad— 


Oh, the oak and the ash and the bonny ivy tree, 
They flourish best at home in the North country, 


just as his “ Twickenham Ferry” has a certain remote kinship 
With the as of Bonnie Dundee?” 
t is, perhaps, in the hymn- that the transmigration 
tunes can be seen to best advantage. A clergyman who made a 
long study of the subject once reported that he had found “ There 
is a land of pure delight” set to the tune which had previously 
served for the less orthodox “ Drink to me only with thine eyes” ; 
and that ‘‘ Hark, hark, my soul, angelic notes are swelling ” got 
along as best it could to the tune of “ La Suissesse au bord du 
lac.” When these researches into ecclesiastical ture-transmigration 
were originally published, one critic was aptly reminded of the little 
boy's question before going to the oratorio ; it was an oy es 
whether “ With Verdure Clad” was not the same as “ The Wear- 
ing of the Green.” 


JEWS AT JOBAR. 


be wm there is no Oriental city whose suburbs invite an 
afternoon ride so temptingly as do those of Damascus. For 
they offer what is almost always lacking elsewhere—a pleasant 
shade overhead and a fair path under foot, neither deep in mud 
nor paved with petrified potatoes. We may turn south to Catana, 
west to Ain-Figi, north to Menin, or east to Diamar, with equal 
beauty on our way; but, for a short canter, no leafier lanes present 
themselves than those which lead to Jobar. 

But why should the Jews resort to Jobar when Damascus itself 
has many a within five minutes’ walk of their small Jeru- 
salem P e reason is not far to seek; Damascus gardens are 
par excellence the pleasure-grounds of its Moslems. Towards 
who has face in the 
noon, dons his smartest sudre an est gombdz, to join 
friends in the ecstatic song and Anette under the beta of 
the fruit-trees. The mouthpiece of the narghileh passes from 
lip to lip, and its bubble keeps up a characteristic accompaniment 
to the thrum of the ood and the nasal chant of “ Ya! leileh.” 
Then evening deepens, and the coffee gives place to raki, or, if the 
carousers be good Mussulmans, to bottles of Aitken’s beer, which 
they classify as mere fermented water, and so comfort con- 
sciences and hankerings at the same time. As the hours pass, 
their spirits rise from a jovial toa turbulent level, at the first 
indications of which any Christians or Jews who may happen to 
be there discreetly slip away from the neighbourhood of the supe- 
rior race. It is in order to enjoy themselves without fear of snub- 
bing that the sons and daughters of Israel have chosen for 
themselves separate places of rendezvous far from their over- 
bearing compatriots; and one of the most favoured of these is the 
tiny village of Jobar, which is always full at the feast of Ansara, 
corresponding to the Greek Whitsuntide. 

To visit Jobar we leave Damascus by Bab Tima, and, instead 
of following the Aleppo road, turn to the right, and are quickly 
among the orchards. The sun cannot penetrate the thickness 
of shade on our path, and the trees are heavy with peaches, 
apricots, plums, and walnuts. Here and there a garden is full of 
a picking party. Half a dozen are holding an enormous sheet, 
while two or three among the branches are shaking down the 
golden fruit. Some is being carried away in baskets, to be sold 
at three farthings a pat and the rest is crushed into a pulp and 
ro'led out thin on boards, to dry in the sun into apricot paste. 
_This industry employs an immense number of hands throughout 
the month of June, both in preparing the paste and in making the 
cases for exportation, in dexterous packing, and in porterage by 
camel and mule to the coast. Now we are forced to stand 
by, that a Bedouin family may pass on camels and donkeys, 
since a camel recognizes no rule of the road, but always swings 
down the middle with a sovereign contempt of all creation. 
The Bedouin girls laugh at our discomfiture, but it is eas 
to forgive them, for the pleasure of seeing a happy woman's 
face. The Bedaweeyehs, either young or old, have an unvarying 
expression of content on their brown and tattooed lips, and our 
idea of a girl could be with ditliculty associated with any other 
Eastern females, though we can apply it at once to the mischievous 
and merry-looking daughters of the desert. In less than half an 
hour we enter the village and seek the Jews’ Quarter, a small 
square of low houses built round an open court, one side of which 
is oceupied by the Synagogue of St. George. It would be rash 
to attempt an accurate enumeration of the number of churches 
in Syria dedicated to the redoubtable soldier-saint, who appears at 
one period to have occupied the position almost of patron saint to 
Syria. There are at least half a dozen we believe, within a 
day's ride of Damascus, each claiming the henour of containing 
his bones. The synagogue of Jobar is nearly subterranean, but the 
Jews do not take the trouble to keep it lighted. An old lady is 
always ready to show its mysteries to visitors, and a small crowd 
will probably jostle and fight to follow the strangers in. An 
oblong slab covering a tomb, supposed to be that of Elijah, is 
the centre of attraction at the western end of the church, a 


American Civil War—“ Kingdom coming in the year of Jubilo” 
and “Marching through Georgia,” a ringing lyric worthy of | 


tall and mean pulpit occupies the middle of the aisle, and the 
Books of the Law are kept at the eastern extremity. These are 


adequate orchestral treatment at the hands of a composer more under lock and key in cupboards let into the wall, whose doors 


learned in the art than Mr. Work. We have heard it intimated /re inscribed 


in Hebrew with holy words, and they are further 
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enclosed in cardboard and velvet cases embossed with silver. 
These cases open like oysters, and the scrolls of the Law are 
revealed, written in beautiful manuscript, but not highly illu- 
minated. A door to the right gives access to a dark staircase, 
and with a rushlight and a Jew we may descend barefooted to the 
tomb of St. a The Israelite prostrates himself and kisses the 
mark on the marble floor which is the only sign of the sepulchre ; 
and, having seen all that is to be seen, we may remount. As we 
emerge from the church a franc will buy a fervent blessing in the 
name of the God of Abraham, and a dozen invitations will be 
proffered to rest awhile in the dim interiors of the houses round 
the quadrangle, just visible through the doorways crowded with 
holiday-makers. 

The open air seems preferable nevertheless, and so we politely 
decline and stroll leisurely out of the square, leaving our horses 
tied to the church porch. It does not take long to get out of 
Jobar, and we make for the gardens past the Moslem threshing- 
floors, where unmuzzled oxen are treading out the corn and brawny 
arms afe tossing the barley-ears aloft to catch the winnowing 
wind. Between the mud walls we can catch a glimpse of white 
dresses and an echo of mxny voices, which mark the camp of a 
picnic party. They have chosen the spot well, with olive, poplar, and 
willow trees growing beside a running stream, far enough from 
the village for the enjoyment of liberty and freedom from observa- 
tion, <A few fine mares tethered and hobbled show that the Jew 
is rejoicing in momentary emancipation, for riding is an amuse- 
ment he does not care to indulge in at Damascus, The exercise 
is one which Mohammedans consider too noble for any but co- 
religionists, and, though forced with disgust to see the proud 
Frank riding omantteete through their holy streets, the same 
necessity does not bind them to respect the Jew, who will often 
run a good chance of being ignominiously forced to dismount if a 
fanatical Moslem bids him. Most of the present party have, how- 
ever, ridden on hired animals, which will return at sunset or on 
the morrow to take them back. As we arrive, four donkeys trot 
up from the opposite direction with lady riders, who scorn side- 
saddles and tumble off with awkward haste to make a bout de 
toilette besore joining their friends under the trees. For all 
Jews know each other, and even if by rare chance it should 
happen that they were not acquainted before, an occasion like 
this would at once bring the strangers into relation with the 
rest, and a stronger intimacy would be established in five 
minutes by a share of the pipe and a seat on the carpet than 
we in England could attain to in a month's intercourse. Apart 
from the complicated relationships which always exist by in- 
termarriage between every Jewish family in any particular town, 
and besides the national freemasonry which unites the members 
of a race against which the world seems to have issued a decree 
of outlawry, the Jews of Damascus have the common tie of a 
common and ever-present enemy, and of identical interests and 
identical wrongs which they cannot tire of describing. When 
he is in the city the Hebrew never forgets that oa ears, 
and speaks of his woes in undertones and half apologetically. 
Now, however, there are none but friends around, and he can 
launch into the bitterest expression of his feelings against this 
official and that one, against the impossibility of recovering his 
debts, against the ruin brought upon him by dishonoured Serkiz 
bonds, and against the pertidy of every successive Wali whose 
promises have run free like water and as quickly away. Never- 
theless the influence of country quiet and good meat and drink 
will gradually lead away from these subjects, and then the instru- 
ments of music will be produced. These may be many or few, 
but the ’ood and the zither are sure to be among them. Thirty 
— ago the former was unknown in Syria, but a musical 

ascene who heard it played in Egypt was so enchanted with 
its capacities that he set to work to learn the art and brought it 
back with him to his own country. This many-stringed banjo is 
now one of the favourite instruments, and is perbaps the most 
highly esteemed, if we except the violin. Playing the violin isa 
comparatively rare accomplishment, and he who has mastered the 
fiddle is at once placed in the first rank of musicians. Curiously 
Scriptural is the action of the white-haired old man who takes down 
the ztther from the willow tree—the harp hung up by the waters 
in the land of captivity—and then the concert begins. At first it is 
listened to with rapt attention, till the violinist breaks into a 
song of his people and ail join in the refrain with glad enthusiasm. 
It requires to be a Jew, however, to share in their evident 
admiration, The player on the ‘ood can talka little English perhaps 
—mapny of them speak either English or French—and undertakes to 
prove to demonstration the innate superiority of Oriental music to 
the European gamut. Asa Jew of Syria is worse to argue with 
than an Irishman, it is better to agree at once, and afford general 
pleasure even at the expense of a twinge of conscience. The 
next day half the Jews in Damascus will be repeating how Elias 
convinced an Englishman that Arabian melody was far sweeter 
than Frankish, There is no separation here between men and 
women, and the latter speak as freely to the stranger as to their 
brothers or husbands. Some of them are very pretty, but only 
the young; after fifteen the natural charms of a ) Pa fade 
quickly. She is indefatigable, however, in tying to remedy the 
ravages of ease with the powder puff, the ‘s foot, and the 
kohling-needle. To our ideas, a more ungracious spectacle 
would be hard to find than a married Jewess in full costume. 
Over her natural hair she wears a matron’s wig with a pain- 
fully wide and white parting, while an enormous fringe curls over 
her forehead. Her upper and under eyelids are equally loaded 


with Kohl, and her eyebrows are joined and thickened to un- 
natural proportions with the same pigment. None of her skin is 
visible Sous a liberal layer of enamel powder, over which ro 
has been distributed as brilliantly as if she were behind the 
footlights instead of under a scorching Syrian sun. But there 
is no accounting for taste; and as the fashion appears equally to 
please the ladies and their male companions, far be it from us 
to quarrel with it. Though they seem to get on well together, 
the men pay little attention to the women, and least of all to the 
unmarried, while the jealousy of the Moslem does not appear to 
enter into their minds. The women, on the other hand, are ex- 
tremely coquettish, and it cannot be put down to them as a virtue 
if the green-eyed phantom is an absentee from their homes. 
Nevertheless they are good mothers, and ridiculously fond of their 
children, whom they universally spoil with too much kindness, 

The shadows of the tall pop purpling over the June- 
ripened corn, give the signal for a general move. The ashes are 
emptied from the uarghileh bowls, the dishes are washed in the 
stream, the instruments are packed in their cases, and the rugs are 
rolled from the grass. Many of the holiday-makers are going to 
sleep with their friends at Jobar, probably fifteen or twenty in a 
low and stuffy room; but they are accustomed to such experi- 
ences. The patient donkeys, who have made the journey many a 
time that day, are waiting for their last loads, and whisk their 
rat-tails merrily as they receive it. It is indifferent to them 
whether it be a sack of corn or a fifteen-stone Jewess; the weight 
is equally dead. So we leave them there, and gallop into Damascus, 
changing our company in ten minutes from the descendants of 
David to the followers of Mahomet; and, instead of the Hebrew’s 
love-song, we hear the hundred-tongued minarets iming the 
oldest city’s creed as the sunset reddens Salahiyeh, 


CROMWELL EDITED BY JOHNSON. 


T HERE is no complete list of Jobnson’s writings. He never 
made one himself, though often pressed to do so, and he left 
no materials by which his biographer could form one, While as 
to his chief works there was no manner of doubt, for his minor 
pieces Boswell was in many cases forced to fall back on internal 
evidence. It was by the style that he chiefly formed his judg- 
ment. How greatly style may mislead even a man whose life was 
almost all spent among books may be seen in Lord Macaulay's 
essay on Mme. d’Arblay. Evelina, he points out, was written 
before Miss Burney knew Johnson. Cecilia was written during 
her intimacy with him. He quotes passages from both novels, 
and then leaves it to his readers to judge whether the 

from the later of the two novels “ was not at least corrected by 
Johnson's hand.” “We say with confidence,” he added, “ either 
Sam Johnson or the Devil.” He gives another quotation, and 
says:—“ We will stake our reputation for critical sagacity on 
this, that no such paragraph as that which we have last quoted 
can be found in any of Madame d’Arblay’s works except Cecilia.” 
To all this there is one simple answer, It is found in the very 
Diary of Mme. d’Arblay’s which Macaulay was reviewing. “‘ Ay,’ 
cried Johnson, ‘some people want to make out some credit to me 
from the little rogue’s book [the little rogue was Miss Burney, and 
the book was Cecilia}. I was told by a gentleman this morning 
that it was a very fine book, if it was all her own. It is all her 
own, said I, for me, I am sure, for I never saw one word of 
it before it was printed.’” emacs | seems to have forgotten 
that the style of Zvelina depend greatly on the form in 
which it was written. A story told in letters must vary 
with each of the imaginary writers. Had he only remem- 
bered the Dedication of that novel, he would have seen that 
Miss Burney had caught Johnson's style before she had seen 
Johnson. ‘That she should not have been, even from her child- 
hood, influenced by his writings would have been strange enough ; 
for she was one of a family which, to use her own words, “ 
been born and bred to a veneration of Dr. Johnson.” Her father, 
the first time he visited him in his chambers in the Temple, had, 
on the sly, cut off “the bristly wisp of an old hearth-broom,” 
which he folded in silver paper and sent to one of his friends, who 
had asked for some token “ of his admission to the habitation of 
this great man.” Three or four years before Macaulay had thus 
somewhat rashly staked his critical sugacity he had formed a 
juster estimate of his own powers. After showing what he could 
do and what he had done, he added :—“ Hazlitt used to say of 
himself, ‘I am nothing if not critical.’ The case with me is 
directly the reverse.” It is indeed a very hard matter to come to 
a decision from internal evidence alone as to the authorship of an 
anonymous piece of writing. Most men, we fancy, know their 
own style so well that at a glance they could tell whether they 
had written any particular piece that was laid before them, even 
though it had altogether escaped their memory. But to judge of 
the composition of others is a very different matter. We are less 
likely to be mistaken, however, when we are dealing with the 
earlier writings of any great master of literature. Quick though 
imitators are, some time must pass before his school is formed and 
his style is caught. Boswell, therefore, is less likely to be wrong 
when it is on Johnson’s contributions to the Gentleman's Magazine 
that he is giving judgment. Yet, though we think that generally 
he is right, yet in one case certainly, and perhaps in some others, 
he is wrong. One piece which he assigns to Janne opens with 
@ sentence twenty lines long, among which whatever grammar 
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—- at the beginning gets hopelessly lost before it reaches the 


The most curious among these doubtful articles is the “ Debate on 
the Pro of Parliament to Cromwell to assume the Title of 
King, abridged, modified, and digested.” Mr. Carlyle, as we infer 
from a passage in his Cromwell's Letters and Speeches (Vol. III. 

. 229) does not hold with Boswell in this matter. He writes of 

Imaginary-Editors.” Yet with much diffidence we venture to 
say that Boswell is right. Johnson, we may remark, had at one 
time conceived the design of writing Cromwell's life. Had he 
done so, he would, we believe, have treated him with more justice 
than any previous writer. Ia his Life of Blake, which he wrote 
when he was still a young man, he showed himself free from the 
intolerance of the extreme party. In describing how the mighty 
seaman’s dead body was cast out of its grave in Westminster 
Abbey, he says :—“ Had he been guilty of the murder of Charles the 
First, to insult his body had been a mean revenge ; but, as he was 
innocent, it was, at least, inhumanity, and perhaps ingratitude.” 
In the same Life he had shown that be knew that in ecclesiastical 
matters there were two sides to the question; for he speaks of 
“Bishop Laud’s violence and severity.” In his old age, in his 
Lives of the Poets, he said :—“ Cromwell wanted nothing to raise 
him to heroic excellence but virtue.” The want, no doubt, is a 

t one; but it was not every old Jacobite—and a Jacobite 
obnson for many years professed himself—who could discover 
this near approach to heroic excellence. 

Mr. Croker, in one of those foolish notes which he mixes up 
with much of his that is useful and interesting, writes :—“ It 
is to be regretted that Johnson did not rather reprint the original 
report.” What, we may well ask, would the readers of George IT.’s 
time have made of a report which is described by Mr. Carlyle as 
“Such a Coagulum of Jargon as was never seen before in 
the world.” Johnson, if he was the editor, knew very well what 
he was about. By his abridging, modifying, and digesting he 
has produced a document which certainly strikes us with amaze- 
ment, but which, to the eyes of the men of his time, seemed no 
more ridiculous than did the scarlet coat, the waistcoat laced with 
silver, the full wig and knee-breeches in which Garrick played 
Macbeth. In like manner we have Cromwell wearing, as it were, a 
flowing wig, and addressing a Parliament of the days of George IT. 
He is thus made to bring one of his speeches to an end:—* For 
my part, could I multiply my person or dilate my power, I should 
dedicate myself wholly to this great end, in the prosecution of 
which I shall implore the blessing of God upon your endeavours.” 
The words which in the original correspond to these are 
as follows:—“If I could help you to many, and multiply my- 
self into many, that would be to serve you in regard to settlement. 
«+. But I shall pray to God Almighty that He would direct 
you to do what is according to his will. And this is that poor 
account I am able to give of myself in this thing.” This sentence 
of Cromwell's offers no great difliculty. The grammar here is not 
imperfect, though it is on one of the halting passages in this speech 
that Mr. Carlyle says :— Really one begins to find Oliver would, 
as it were, have needed a mew grammar. Had all men been 
Olivers, what a different set of rules would Lindley Murray and 
the governesses now have gone upon!” We remember many 
years ago hearing the present Master of Balliol, in a lecture, com- 
paring the style of Thucydides, St. Paul, and Cromwell. All 
three men in their fiery eagerness to give utterance to their 
thronging thoughts were like the king of old, supra grammaticam. 
The editor in the Gentleman's Magazine breaks out into loud com- 

laints over what he calls his disgusting task. ‘The speeches,” 
@ says, “are so ungrammatical, intricate, and obscure, so full 
of broken hints, imperfect sentences, and uncouth expressions, 
that very few would have resolution or curiosity sufficient to 
labour in search of knowledge through so many obstructions.” 
In his version all obscurities, all imperfections are cleared away. 
Broken hints are changed into flowing periods,and uncouthnessgives 
way to polish. The various arguments made use of by the members 
of the Committee of Parliament who in turn addressed Cromwell 
are reduced into one discourse. Everything, in fact, is made so 
smooth that to the present taste it all seems somewhat dull. Yet 
this new version often has a vigour of its own. As an instance, 
We may —_ the famous comparison that Cromwell, when ad- 
dressing Hampden, drew between the King’s troops and Lord 
Essex’s. It is thus that, according to the old report, he spoke :— 
“Your troops,’ said I, ‘are most of them old decayed serving- 
men, and tapsters, and such kind of fellows; and,’ said I, ‘ their 
troops are gentlemen's sons, younger sons, and persons of quality. 
Do you think that the spirits of such base and mean fellows will 
ever be able to encounter gentlemen that have honour and courage 
and resolution in them?’” In the Gentleman’s Magazine this 
passage is thus polished and expanded :—“ Our followers are for 
the most part the gleanings of the lowest rank of the people; 
serving-men discarded and mechanics without employment, men 
used to insults and servility from their cradles, without any 
rinciples of honour or incitement to overbalance the sense of 
immediate danger. Their army is crowded with men whose 
profession is courage, who have been by their education forti- 
tied against cowardice, and have been esteemed throughout their 
lives in proportion to their bravery. All their officers are 
men of quality and their soldiers the sons of gentlearen.” As 
we read this we feel that the editor has treated Cromwell's 
words as the painter®was bidden not to treat his face. He 
has left out the warts. Still more curious is the way in which 
he has dealt with that striking passage in which Cromwell 


likened himself to a constable. “ So far as I can,” he safd, “I am 
ready to serve not as a King, but asa Constable. For truly I 
have, as before God, often thought that I could not tell what my 
business was, nor what I was in the place I stood in, save com- 
paring myself to a good constable set to keep the peace of the 
parish. And truly this hath been my content and satisfaction in 
the troubles I have undergone, That you yet have peace.” This 
is thus bewigged, if we may venture on the expression: —* I have 
often considered, with a degree of attention suitable to the im- 
portance of the inquiry, what is the nature of my present office, 
and what is the purpose which I am principally to have in view, 
and could never attain to any further determination than that 
was the Chief Constable of the Nation, and was intrusted with the 
care of the public —. This trust I have endeavoured faithfully 
to discharge, and have been so far successful that peace has never 
been long interrupted.” 

We will bring our article to an end by quoting one or two 

ssages about which, if we cannot go so far as to exclaim with 

acaulay, “either Sam Johnson or the Devil,” we will yet say, 
“either Sam Johnson or one of the cleverest of his school, 
Hawkesworth for instance.” The following certainly has the 
Johnsonian ring:—* General effects must have general causes, 
and nothing can influence the whole nation to demand the 
restoration of monarchy but universal experience of the evils 
produced by rejecting it; evils too evident to be concealed, and 
too heavy to be borne.” Scarcely less Johnsonian is this para- 
graph :—“ The great, the binding, the inviolable law is the con- 
sent of the people ; without this nothing is right, and supported 
by this nothing can be pews Antiquity adds nothing to this 
great sanction, nor can novelty take away its authority.” We 
seem to trace the vigour of his style when at its best in such a 
sentence as “ the desires of a parliament are never to be considered 
as sudden starts of imagination.” “The ungovernable fury of wild 
fanatics and tumultuous factions” is also quite after his manner. 
It may be objected that in these passages there is nothing of what 
has been called Johnsonese, no big, strange words. It is a suffi- 
cient answer that in his early writings there are few traces of this 
style to be seen. It isin the Rambler that it first put forth its 
strength, or perhaps we should say its weakness. When Johnson 
is a moralist, his style becomes more artificial and his words grow 
bigger. When he came down, as it were, from the pulpit, his 
language at once became simpler and easier. His bridge he no 
longer made much broader than the flood. 


AN ANNAMESE DECALOGUE, 


N INH MANG, the grandfather of Tu Duc, wasa remarkable 
man for an Eastern potentate, He hated the French, and, 
as he identified Christianity with them, persecuted the Christians 
most cruelly, The Jesuits had their revenge on him. As far as 
Europeans are concerned, they had the making of the history of 
Annam, and they have lavished on Minh Mang all the bad names 
they could draw from ancient history or personal indignation, But, 
apart from his animosity to the Christians, his Majesty was quite 
an amiable personage. His cruelties were partly due to his own 
strong religious convictions, and partly to a prophetic distrust of 
the intentions of the French. From the very moment he ascended 
the throne he was bound over to regard the French with suspicion. 
His father, the great Gia Long, the founder of the present empire, 
called him to his bedside as he was dying, and delivered himself 
of the following testament :—“ Love France and the French, m 
son, but never grant them an inch of land in your dominions,” 
Gia Long himself was greatly indebted to the French, for it was 
mainly through the exertions of Mgr. Pigneaux de Behaine, the 
famous Bishop of Adran, that the monarch, from being a 
fugitive in danger of his life, was enabled to regain the 
throne of Cochin China, and finally to reduce Tong-king to the 
position of a province of Annam. In gratitude, therefore, he 
allowed the Jesuit fathers every facility, and the result was a 
great extension of evangelizing missions over the country, and 
especially in Tong-king. Unfortunately, however, Tong-king was 
recisely that part of the kingdom where the civil war of the 

ginning of the century lingered longest. The Tongkinese did 
not relish their subjection to the southern and less warlike State, 
and the last of the ‘T'ay-son rebels found ready protection from the 
populace and abundant coigns of vantage in the northern hills, 
whence they could sally out and flutter the Annamese dovecots, 
and regain their friendly shelter before the King’s troops had fully 
realized the situation. 

When Minh Mang came to the throne he found from the 
district mandarin’s returns that there were over a hundred 
thousand Christians in Tong-king, and that the new faith was 
rapidly spreading. He immediately connected this fact with 
the disturbed state of the province, and issued orders for the 
repression of Christianity. Several French fathers were tortured ; 
cae were simply put to death or lodged in prison, which 
implied the same thing. Great numbers of native Christiaus were 
executed, and a good many more apostatised. Immediately upon 
this there occurred a terrible outbreak of cholera and the plague, 
and, added to this, a water famine. The Jesuit fathers were 
not slow to declare this to be a visitation from heaven to punish 
the country for the impiety of the King. The accusation spread 
about quickly in the panic-stricken villages, and Minh Mang soon 
became aware that the people blamed him and his debauches and 
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despotism and persecutions for the ilence which depopulated 
‘whole townships, His Majest wanting in energy and 
Fesolution, he very speedily resolved to put an end to com- 
ts of this kind. Accordingly he mate a public and general 
confession of his sins, to appease the gods and his subjects. The 
lwhole was drawn up in a proclamation written by himself, Minh 
had the it of being the most cultivated man in the 
country. He was well versed in the Nine Classics, and could cap 
quotations with the best read of the /iterati. He left behind him 
& number of fugitive verses, which are as good as anything there 
is in Annamese literature; and to the present day many of his 
jeux de mots and calembours are quoted with approval. Into this 
confession, therefore, he threw all his powers of composition, and 
the result was regarded as quite a triumph of literary skill, The 
royal document ended as follows :—“ In the face of heaven, and in 
good faith, we, as the chief culprit, form the resolution to change 
our manner of life; we exhort the mandarins to follow our 
example and the common people to imitate the mandarins. So 
shall heaven consent to reopen the canals which our sins have 
choked up, and so shall the divine beneficence once more tlow over 
and fertilize the land.” Not much good was expected to come of 
this remarkable production. The King indeed seemed to be really 
itent for six weeks, and then the virtue induced by the moral 
altitude of the sentiments expressed in his edict evaporated, and 
he returned to his Bordeaux. His Majesty was very fond of Bor- 
deaux, and was wont to say that the only thing in which the 
French excelled was in the preparation of that wine and the con- 
struction of ships. Beyond these two items he would, however, 
concede nothing, and strenuously denied the existence out of his 
dominions of any virtue which was worth cultivating, or of any 
knowledge worth having. ‘The mandarins from the very first re- 
yarded the edict as a mere literary tour de force. They admired 
the turn of the sentences and the pretty reminiscences of Confucius 
and the Lé Ké, the Book of Rites, but the idea of looking upon 
the exhortations as anything beyond mere rhetorical clothes-horses, 
ox subjects for academical discussion, never dawned upon them. 
The people had therefore no models set before them. They eould 
not read the royal effusion, and when it was read aloud to them 
in the market-places they were only puzzled by its balanced 
periods. The season of national humiliation was therefore 
a failure. An insinuation that the public calamities were caused 
by thie evil eye of the French priests appealed much more to the 
common imagination, and thenceforward great interest was taken 
in the executions of the Christians, The blood of sorcerers was 
looked upon as a panacea for all diseases. The executioners scraped 
their sabres dry, and sold a pinch for a silver nen, about seven 
shillings. The hair of the martyrs and the cages in which they 
we confined were eagerly bought up. The blood that soaked into 
ground was gathered together, and fetched marvellous prices 

#3 a preventive against cholera and small-pox. The King had 
now directed public attention more than ever to the persecution of 
the Christians. ‘The people were as anxious as he could be for the 
multiplication of martyrs, but this was hardly a result he desired, 
and certainly it was one he had not contemplated. There were 
eevee revolts against his rule, both in the northern parts of 
ong-king and down in the south in the provinces which now make 
up French Cochin China. Minh Mang was afraid that desperation 
might send the Christians into the arms of the rebels, and they 
would then form a body formidable enough to serivusly endanger 
his throne. He thereupon issued an order banishing all foreigners 
from his dominions at once, and followed this up by another, for- 
bidding any European to enter the country on pain of immediate 
death. Here, again, he was baffled for a time by the return to 
Apnam of M, Chaigneau, a French officer who had enjoyed the 
complete confidence of the late King, and was highly esteemed 
throughout the country. M. Chaigneau, moreover, held the title 
of a mandarin of the first rank. He remained, however, little 
over a year with the new sovereign, and then went back to 


Trance. 
His Majesty reverted to his old ways again for a time, but he 
‘was speedily convinced that he could not kill off all the Christians. 
He was a very well-read man, as we have said, and he came to 
the conclusion that it would be much more simple as well as in- 
finitely more glorious if he could supplant the Western faith by a 
new religion devised by himself. He knew little about Christianity 
except that it had a Decalogue, and that the Buddhist priests 
themselves spoke of these Commandments as very praiseworthy 
and almost as good as the rules laid down by the Buddha. Minh 
Mang therefore, as a Prince-philosopher, determined that he would 
oppose cult against cult, State festivals against religious mysteries, 
and Decalogue against Deealogue,. Accordingly he set the chief 
literati of the country to. make a digest of all the moral works 
known to him—chief among them being of course the works of 
Confucius. The affairs of the country were left to manage them- 
selves while the principal officers of State noted down the tinest and 
most elevating passages in these classics. Those which were supposed 
to have any analogy to Christian doctrines were especially marked, 
Then all these disjointed bits of wisdom and morality were tagged 
ther and snipped at the edges as much as ible so as to 

@ away any tendency to jerkiness, This hotch-potch of philo- 


‘sophy was then further condensed, and finally divided into ten 


separate heads. His Majesty set to work to com a pompous 
preface. Desirous, he = to follow in the steps rf his illustrious 
ancestors, the King in his paternal solicitude had drawn up Ten 
Religious Precepts. They were based on the wisdom of the 


divine philosophers; they were seasoned by the practical expe- 


rience 6f many ages. The exact observance of these Ten Com 
mandments could not fail to obtain from heaven a ee and, 
happiness for the inhabitants of the kingdom, abundant 
harvests would reward the pious land. His Majesty himself had. 
new-modelled his life on these rules, and he expected his lieges to 
follow that augustexample. 
Each division of the Decalogue begins witha concise state- 
ment of the virtue to be ised. A comméntary then follows 
giving the authorities for rule, and setting out at length the 
advantages that are to result from its observance. The Ten Com, 
mandments are as follows:—1. Observe carefully all social rela= 
tions. That is to say, honeur the King and take him as the 
supreme model; bow down before all magistrates and men of learn 
ing, and let each man rear his family to be good citizens. 2. Oultis 
vate purity of intention beyond all things. 3. Let each man carry 
out with diligence the duties of his estate and condition in life. These 
tworulesare explained tomean thestrict observance of the established 
laws of the country, whether the Luat, the fundamental and 
“ natural ” law, common to all peoples of Chinese race and civil- 
ization; or the Lé, the “civil” law, the enactments special to the 
kingdom of Annam. 4. Be sober in eating and drinking. The 
commentary explains that excess leads to gambling, gambling 
leads to poverty, poverty to theft, murder, and _brigand: 
5. Observe the Rights and Usages. This re ers directly to 
study of the Lé Ké, the Book of Rites, to carry out the provisions 
of which there is a permanent Board established in Peking. 
6. Let fathers and mothers rear up their children with care, and 
let elder brothers render the same duty to their younger brothers. 
The commentary points out that home education is the soundest 
foundation of the national welfare. This one rule is sufficient to 
raise Minh. Mang to the dignity of a modern social reformer, and 
proves that he was not the mere erratic despot his critics would 
have us believe. The Annamese course of education may,no doubt, 
be most wooden and useless, The best scholar is the man who is 
most brimful of texts, who can read and trace the greatest number 
of characters. Beyond this he knows nothing, and does not want to 
know anything. But the King was not formulating an education 
code. He was inventing a State religion. 7. Avoid evil doctrines, 


and study only the . The commentary is an invective against 
the Jesuits and their teaching. 8. Observe chastity and 
modesty. The priestly opponents of. Minh Mangare very 


scathing in their remarks on this ordinance. It is an anomaly, 
they say, in a country where the law itself despises chastity, 
and none but the poor people know how to set about the 
practice of it. Nevertheless the royal commentary promises 
rewards to all those who shall distinguish themselves in the 
practice of virtue; whereon a Monsignor is constrained to re- 
mark that Minh Mang should have appointed an academy of 
literary men to distribute these rewards after the fashion of the 


prix Monthyon in France. His Majesty seems, however, to have 


had a shrewd suspicion that the recipients would probably do as 
little credit to the judgment of the electors as is ordinarily the 
case in the Republic. 9. Obey implicitly the laws of the ki 
dom. This would seem to mean more particularly, Do not fail to 
pay the taxes punctually—a very practical kind of religion from 
the governmental point of view. 10. Practise good works. This 
is the essence of Buddhism, having for its reward a favourable 
trans-incorporation in another existence. 

There is no mention whatever in this rationalistic Decalogue, or 
in the commentary attached, of deceit, thieving, or homicide. 
Neither is there any reference to a Supreme Being, which how- 
ever was to be expected in a country where buddhism is the 
ostensible religion. Whether the observance of these rules was 
assumed to preclude any of the more obvious forms of wrong-doing, 
or whether too much philosophy made the drafters forgetful of the 
commoner human frailties, or whether the omission was designedly 
made, does not —- At any rate it is significant, and furnished 
a convenient text for denunciatory sermons. Having drawn up his 
Commandments, Minh Mang resolved that they should be inaugu- 
rated by asolemn religiousfunction. Hehad the manuscript enclosed 
in a sort of casket like a reliquary, and ordained that on a certain 
day it should be carried out of the palace, and that all the officials 
and the people should come in solemn procession to meet it. This 
was to bring its provisions into force. The edict prescribed the 
number of prostrations and genuflexions to be performed, and was 
composed very much in the style of the document respecting the 
image in the plain of Dura, which Nebuchadnezzar the King had 
set up. It was also provided that there should be quarterly assem- 
blies of the people to hear the new Decalogue. The district magis- 
trates were to preside, and were to deliver lectures and give inter- 

retations wherever they might seem ny The mandarins 
faithfully carried out the ceremonies as ordered. That, however, 
was all the success the new religion obtained. The Christians 
were alarmed; the unconverted laughed, and stuck to their old 
Buddhistic and Taouistic observances; nobody obeyed the new 
Commandments. There was, indeed, nothing particular to obey. 
The regulations laid down contained nothing that differed radi- 
cally from the faith the peopie had been accustomed to. It was 
therefore impossible to lay hands on disloyal heretics, unless it 
were the Christians, and the persecution of them was nothing 
new. His Majesty, however, was poner, pleased. He had no 
fanatical belief in any one of the established religions, and the cult he 
had invented was ao vague in its injunctions that hardly any one could 
do great violence to his tenets in declaring that he followed them. 
There was therefore nothing in the way of direct opposition to be 
seen. That was enough for him. had revived religion upon 
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earth, and looked on the title, Tang-kin Fo Yeb, the Buddha of 
the present day, as particularly his due: He had written the 

face to the , and was placed by admiring mandarins 
on & level with Confucius in regard to literary ability. The plague 
had ‘worked itself out and did not return to the country—a fact 
naturally ascribed to the new Decalogue. Minh Mang issued his 
edict in 1835. For six years he built many canals and eevee 
the roads of the country from Saigon to Hué and from Hué to 
Hanoi. He also devoted much time to organizing the studies 
for the Government examinations. In 1841 he died of a fall 
from his horse. Since then his Decalogue has remained quietly in 
monastic muniment boxes, or among the properties of the various 
local magistracies. It is no longer read aloud to the people, but 
it is just as well, or as ill, observed as ever it was, 


THE INFLUENCE UPON RUSSIA OF AMERICAN 
COMPETITION. 


UBLIC attention in Russia is at present being strongly 
attracted to the increasing inability of the farmers of the 
Empire to compete with those of America in the grain markets of 
Western Europe. After the repeal of the Corn Laws in this 
country Russia obtained almost complete control of the markets, 
as she was nearer to them, and had a much larger surplus of wheat 
to dispose of, But for several years past American competition 
has been depriving her of her commanding position, and for the 
last six or seven years has distanced her. Even so late as 1870 
the exports of wheat from Russia were about one-third more than 
those from the United States; but in 1880 the exports from 
Russia_little exceeded half those from the United States. In the 
interval the exports of wheat from Russia barely doubled, while 
those from the United States were multiplied nearly five times. 
Of course the exports from both countries vary more or less 
from year to year according to the character of the seasons; 
but the broad fact is that since the New York panic of 
1873 the area sown with wheat in the United States has 
enormously increased, and the United States have become the 
greatest exporters of wheat in the world ; whereas in the mean- 
time the area under cultivation of wheat in Russia has not 
very largely increased, and the farmers have found it more and 
more difficult to dispose of the surplus grain which they grow. If 
American competition only were making itself thus eri | felt, 
the matter would not be so serious. It would prove, indeed, that 
the economic development of the United States is much more rapid 
than that of Rusia, bat it would leave the hope that by and by 
the population would so increase in the United States that the 
emule food would be consumed at home, and that Russia would 
then possibly be able to recover her old ascendency in the European 
grain markets, But, as a matter of fact, Indian competition is 
also increasing rapidly. A very few years ago it would have been 
thought chimerical to propose the export of wheat from India to 
Western Europe ; now the quantity of Indian wheat consumed in 
Europe is very large, and the trade is growing every year. It 
would seem, therefore, that Russia is really retrograding. So far 
as the cultivation of wheat is concerned, she is unable to compete 
with any of the advancing countries. And this is the more re- 
markable because Russia is to a certain extent a new country 
herself; that is to say, her population is growing. rapidly, 
and the unoccupied lands at the disposal of the people are 
so extensive that the area of cultivation can be increased in 
almost any proportion desired, provided there are capital and 
labour to work with. Moreover, the demand for wheat in 
Western Europe has greatly increased of late years. A succession 
of bad harvests of almost unexampled length has rendered neces- 
sary enormous imports from other countries. Even France, which 
usually raised enough wheat for its own consumption, for several 
ears past has been compelled to import largely. Thus, while the 
Seal for wheat has been growing, and while the means both 
in labour and in land have likewise been increasing, the share of 
-Rassia in the grain trade of the world has been falling off. 
The consequences to Russia are very serious. The landowners 
and cultivators find themselves unable to sell all the produce 
which their lands can raise ;:the farmers, therefore, are impover- 
ished; they are unable to employ as much labour as they other- 
wise would, and, of course, they have less means to spend with 
the towns. All classes of the community are therefore less rich 
than they would be if the trade went on growing. It is as if the 
land were stricken with sterility, since a portion of asad pte is 
practically unsaleable. Russia is a purely agricult country, 
the towns being comparatively insignificant, and there being no 
great industries as with ourselves. Consequently there is at home 
no population employed otherwise than on the land to consume 
the surplus produce for which there is not a market abroad. Like- 
wise the Russians have not the ingenuity of the Americans in using 
this unsaleable surplus produce otherwise. Inthe United States, for 
example, the wheat and Indian corn which cannot be sold abroad 
are used in feeding pigs and cattle, and therefore in producing 
meat for which there is always a remunerative market in Europe. 
But the Russians are unable to compete in this branch of industry 
with the Americans even more markedly than in the wheat trade. 
In another way still Russia suffers seriously from this falling off of 
_her grain trade, Every ship that enters a Russian port spends 
-@ considerable sum of money both in giving labour and in 
the personal outlay of the crew. As the trade falls off, however, 


the number of ships that enter Russian ports d and con- 
sequently the expenditure of the mercantile marine is diminished. 
Thus the towns are directly impoverished and are unable to 

as from the country as they otherwise would. In fact, 
town ap yg! act and react upon one another in innumerable 
ways. Again, Russia owes immense sums of money abroad, and’ 
she finds it more difficult to pay the interest upon this debt 
when her foreign trade is diminishing. If, for example, she 
sold more and more wheat every year, there would be more and 
more money due to her by other countries; and this would to a 
certain extent be a set-off against the large debts due by her to 
those other countries. As matters stand, the debts due to her for 
wheat are diminishing, while her own debts are increasing. The 
matter then is of the greatest moment for the economic develop- 
ment of the country, and naturally ‘is attracting the attention of 
the Government as well as of farmers and political economists. It 
seems probable at present that as the United States grow in wealth 
and population, and as the means of communication between 
Europe and India are improved, Russia will lose more and more 
of the grain trade, her ple consequently will become im- . 
poverished, the farmers will be less able to raise large crops, 

the seaports will diminish in prosperity. 

The first cause of this revolation in the wheat trade is, of 
course, the character of the American people. Trained for gene- 
rations in the management of their own affairs, and in industrial 
occupation, they have greater energy, greater enterprise, greater 
ingenuity than the Russians; they are better able to organi 
business, they are more skilled in economizing labour, and they 
have greater capital at their command. The vast emigration from 
Europe to America of the last forty years has enabled them to 
build railways at an unprecedentedly rapid rate; the country is 
thus opened up in all directions, and the very newest territories 
have n brought within reach of the markets of Western 
Europe. At the same time their mechanical skill has enabled 
them to make up for the scarcity of labour by a 
all sorts of labour-saving machinery, And, lastly, the rapi 
construction of railways has induced competition between the 
different Companies, and has thus brought down the cost of 
carrying goods from place to place. While the exports of wheat, 
as we have seen, have been multiplied nearly five times in 
eleven years, the cost of carrying this enormously increased 
quantity has been steadily diminishing. In Russia, on the other 
hand, the people are ignorant, civilization is backward, and 
almost all enterprise depends upon Government. Much undoubt- 
edly has been done in building railways; but those railways have 
been built either by the State itself or under State supervision, 
and there has been as much regard paid to their strategic as to 
their commercial uses. J .jnd, then, as has been the construction 
of railways in Russia, it has not at all kept pace with the con- 
struction in America. The cost of carriage has not been similarly 
reduced, and the utility of the railways themselves is by no means 
as great. Furthermore, the American seaboard is of enormous 
extent, and the ports are second to none in the world. The Rus- 
sian seaboard, on the contrary, is very small for so vast an Empire. 
The Baltic Sea is for months together frozen over and inaccessible, 
while the Black Sea is remote, and at all times is at the command 
of any great naval Power with which Russia may be at war. The 
disadvantages of ocean carriage are so great, in fact, that railways 
have to a large extent supplanted ships, and for a while a large 
portion of the wheat exported from Russia went over the German 
railways; but the new policy adopted by Prince Bismarck has 
greatly interfered with the Russian export trade, and hence has 
increased the difficulties of Russia. The vast cost of govern- 
ment in Russia, the enormous army kept up, the corruption of 
officials, that aggressive foreign policy steadily pursued, the little 
wars of all kinds constantly going on, and the enormously 
oppressive taxation, are likewise serious hindrances to 
economical development of the Empire. The communal system 
likewise is injurious, since it represses individual enterprise. 
And the numerous holidays observed by the Greek Church 
further dimibish the industry of the country. There can be 
little doubt, too, that the emancipation of the serfs, though 
ultimately a measure of the greatest benefit, immediately has acted 
adversely upon the grain trade. Formerly the landowners were 
able to dispose of the labour of their serfs. They were consequently 
in a position to till their lands carefully, and as they had plenty of 
labour and vast domains, they enjoyed good credit, and when the 
markets were unfavourable, could refuse to sell and wait for a 
better price. With emancipation, however, the landowners lost 
the unlimited supply of labour of which they eee disposed, 
and at the same time the terms on which the land was granted to 
the emancipated serfs, though burdensome to the serfs, were not very 
advan us to the landowners. The landowners, in short, like the 
old landlords of Ireland, were steeped in debt, and when they lost 
the command of unlimited labour and prestige which their former 

ition gave them, they were involved in embarrassments of all 

inds, Now they are unable to till their lands as carefully as 
formerly, and they are obliged to sell as soon as the crop is 
vested, often, indeed, while the corn is actually growing. After 
all, this is only repeating what we have already said—that the 
Russian a Pe are inferior in industrial capacity to the American. 
The Oi ar in the South inflicted far greater injury on the 
slave-owners, and yet the Southern States have not lost the com- 
mand of the cotton markets of the world. Much smaller loss in 
Russia. has transferred the control of the grain markets from 
Russia to the United States. Again, the peasants, when they 
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acquired control of their own affairs, had neither the capital, 
nor the education, nor the self-control of American farmers 
to till their lands in the best manner, to watch the markets 
carefully, and to sell advantageously. In consequence, the 
ony of Russian wheat has been constantly deteriorating. 

ussians themselves contend that Russian wheat is better than 
either American or Indian, and yet the cultivation is so sloveuly, 
and the wheat is sent to market in such a dirty condition, that the 
wheat buyers of Western Europe prefer the inferior grain of the 
United States and India to the naturally better grain of Russia. 
The Russian Government of late is trying to remedy this state of 
things by encouraging American Companies to build what are 
called elevators—that is, great magazines where corn can be stored 
for export easily and cheaply, and in close proximity both to the 
railway and the steamship. ‘This, no doubt, will be an advantage; 
but until the Russian farmer has greater skill, more knowledge, 
and more capital, and until likewise the taxation is lower, railway 
construction is greatly extended, and good seaports are at the com- 
mand of the country, it is very unlikely that Russia will be able 


' to compete successfully with the United States and India. It is 


probable, therefore, that a steady deterioration in the economic con- 
dition of the Empire will yo on. 


REVIEWS. 


MILITARY LAW.* 


F patenting the present age has not proved itself equal to the 
enactment of more than a few codes, it is an age of digests, and 
military law is a subject of sufficient importance to deserve a digest 
of its own. The one before us forms the fifth folume of Colonel C. B. 
Brackenbury’s series of “ Military Handbooks for the Use of Officers 
and Non-commissioned Officers,” and Colonel Brackenbury is to be 
congratulated upon having secured the services of Major Sisson 
Pratt inits production. A wide or complete acquaintance with the 
criminal law of the country is hardly to be expected from a young 
officer whose commission is the fruit of years spent in more or less 
laboriously passing examinations in other subjects; yet it is likely 
to be part of his ordinary duties to discharge from time to time 
the functions of judge, jury, counsel, and prosecuting solicitor in 
cases always involving the professional welfare, and sometimes the 
fessional existence, or even the life, of his colleagues and subor- 
inates. To afford him an intelligible summary of the substance, 
and aneasy guide to the sources, of his duties in this respect is the 
object of the present work—an object achieved, in our opinion, with 
no small degree of success. 

Military law is almost exclusively criminal in its character. In 
respect of civil (as opposed to criminal) obligations, the position of 
soldiers does not practically differ from that of the public at large. 
But with regard to criminal offences, many acts which, when cum- 
mitted by a civilian, ave of trifling importance, assume a very 
serious aspect in the caso of soldiers; while others from their 
nature cannot be committed by civilians at all, and it is necessary 
that a special procedure should exist suitable to the exigencies of 
military life. Accordingly, Major Pratt’s book consists almost 
entirely of an account of courts-martial, the procedure which they 
adopt, and the substantive law which they administer. Two 
short chapters treat of the history of the distinctively military 
law and of the positive enactments into which it has been 
reduced. These are principally the Army Act, 1882; the Rules 
of Procedure, 1881 ; the Queen's Regulations, 1883; and certain 
General Orders and Army Circulars, Major Pratt traces the 
descent of courts-martial trom the Curia Militaris, or Court of 
the High Constable, which was originally a branch of the Aula 
Regia; but for practical purposes the military student has no 
occasion to “go behind” their present statutory foundation. A 
fugitive interest attaches at this moment to the following limita- 
tion upon the application of the “Indian Articles of War” to 
“ all persons belonging to the Indian army ” :— 

(1) European officers and persons of British birth are only subject to the 


Army Act. 
(2) An offender, if not a native of India, must be tried by a court con- 


sisting of European officers only. 
We may safely assume that a proposal to repeal this proviso would 
not be popular in the army. 

In the following chapters the course of military criminal justice 
is traced from the commission of the offence to the final contirma- 
tion of the sentence, and the latter part of the book treats of the 
different offences dealt with and the manner of their punishment. 
Describing the arrest of offenders, Major Pratt states that it has 
never been clearly decided “whether a civil action would lie 
against a superior who maliciously and without proper cause 
orders the arrest of a subordinate.” We are disposed to think that 
such an arrest would be actionable if the plaintiff could show 
that it was ordered in bad faith and without any aétual belief in 
its propriety. When an offender is arrested, the officer who orders 
the arrest delivers to the officer in charge of the guard to whose 
custody he commits the offender a document called the “ crime,” 
which is a brief written statement of the offence; and the 
officer in charge of the guard immediately forwards the 
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“crime,” together with a report of the arrest, to the officer in 
command. Upon the receipt of these the commanding officer 
must immediately “ investigate” the offence, either himself, or 
through a “ court of inquiry,” which is a sort of committee, con- 
sisting of two or three officers, empowered to take evidence — 
oath, and to state what ought, in their opinion, to be done, but 
not to punish the prisoner themselves. If the offence is not of a 


‘serious nature the commanding officer can deal with it summarily, 


and in this capacity he can inflict punishments up to twenty-one 
days’ imprisonment, or a fine according to a fixed scale, but in 
case of a fine the prisoner can appeal aguinst it to a court-martial. 
If the case seems to be more serious than the commanding officer 
can adequately punish, he can order a regimental court-martial to - 
assemble, or if the jurisdiction of that body is insufficient he can 
apply to a superior officer for a “ district” ora “ general” court- 
martial, There is thus a rough analogy to the hierarchy of civil 
criminal courts (if such an expression is permissible). e com- 
manding officer answers to the magistrates in petty sessions, who 
can deal summarily with the case if it is unimportant; the regi- 
mental court-martial corresponds to quarter sessions, which is the 
intermediate tribunal; the district or general court-martial is the 
equivalent of the assizes, where the jurisdiction is unlimited. The 
three kinds of court-martial differ in the number of officers of 
which they must be composed, and in the length of service 
necessary to qualify their members. In the United Kingdom, 
India, Malta, and Gibraltar, the minimum number of members 
of a general court-martial is nine, of a district court-martial 
five, and of a regimental court-martial three; in other parts 
of the world the minima are slightly lower. The officers com- 
posing the three kinds of court must be of not less than 
three, two, and one year’s standing respectively. The members 
of general and district courts should drawn from different 
corps, and the members of a regimental court need not, as the 
name would seem to imply, all belong to the same regiment. There 
are also two other sorts of court-martial, called respectively 
“ field general ” and “summary.” They are assembled only upon 
active service, when an ordinary court cannot be got together. 
Their ee pe isa good deal less strict and more expeditious 
than that of the ordinary courts ; and as they are, by their nature, 
no more than rough instruments for doing the best that is possible 
under adverse circumstances, it would be unreasonable to look for 
a very elaborate account of them in a treatise of this nature. A 
brief description of them will be found in Major Pratt's penulti- 
mate chapter. The limits of jurisdiction of the different courts- 
martial appear from a schedule in the article entitled “Scale of 
Punishments”; and here it must be admitted that Majcr Pratt’s 
method of arrangement, usually admirable, is not to be com- 
mended, for the information here given is essential to the under- 
standing of the provinces of the three courts, and should have been 
laced in ch. vi., “ Jurisdiction of Courts-Martial.” Officers can 
tried only by general courts-martial, which can inflict any 
military punishment upon them. Soldiers can be sentenced to 
death or penal servitude only by a general court; to imprisonment 
for more than forty-two days, or to be discharged with ignominy, 
by a district court; and only to less punishments (though a 
volunteer subject to military law or a schoolmaster can be dis- 
missed) by a regimental court. A propos of the punishment of 
officers, we have for many years been ashamed to ask, but unable 
to discover, the precise meaning of the word “cashier.” It is, 
therefore, at once refreshing and instructive to read :— 

The distinction between cashiering and dismissal of an officer has never 
been clearly defined. It is generally held that cashiering is a bar to 
an officer serving under the Crown again in any capacity, while dismissal 
does not carry with it any further penalty. 

The holding of a court-martial is a somewhat more complicated 
affair than civilians are wont to imagine. The officer who directs 
it to be held is called the convening officer, and it is under his 
directions that the indictment, or charge-sheet, is prepared, the 
offence charged being whatever, in his opinion, the evidence, as 
foreshadowed by the “ crime,” is likely to establish. In the case 
of a regimental court, the convening officer is the officer in com- 
mand, who, so to speak, commits the offender for trial. The dis- 
trict and general courts can be summoned only by the direction of 
some higher authority. The convening officer does not, except in 
cases of necessity, himself sit as a member of the court. The senior 
member of the court is called the president, and he performs all 
those judicial functions, such as keeping order and the like, which 
cannot be performed by more than one person, but all the members 
of the court are, in their own | epee both judge and jury. An 
officer, usually the adjutant of the prisoner's regiment, is appointed 
to act as prosecutor, and though he may, if necessary, be sworn 
us a witness and give evidence, his duty is in many respects the 
same as that of counsel for the Crown in an ordinary criminal trial. 
In general courts-martial the prosecutor isallowed to be represented 
by counsel. In general courts there must be, and in distriet 
courts there may be, a “judge-advocate,” who is ordinarily an 
officer, but sometimes a barrister appointed for the purpose, whose 
duty it is to act as legal assessor and advise the court, the prose- 
cutor, or the prisoner upon any point of law on which they may 
require instruction. He has also the right of summing-up at the 
end of the case if he thinks proper, and is bound to keep a written 
record of the proceedings. He is not, however, a member of the 
court, and, though he exercises many of the functions of a judge, 
does not participate in those of the jury. The procedure of the 
court-martial, which, like that of a civil court, varies slightly ae- 
cording to whether the prisoner does or does not call witnesses, and 
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is or is not represented by counsel or by a non-professional “ friend,” 
is described with considerable elaboration by Major Pratt. The 
ision of the rules which have to be followed seems to be, 
theoretically at any rate, as great as that which is observed in 
the ordinary courts; but a court-martial has a wide power 
of amending technical errors in order to get justice practically 
done. In one or two iculars the mer before a court- 
than he would be in before a civil 
court. For instance, he has a right to an abstract of the evidence 
pooped to be given against him, and if any witness is to be 
of whose evidence he has not had such notice, he is entitled 
to an adjournment, in order that notice may be given. Also, he 
is asked beforehand for a list of the witnesses he wishes to call, 
and the convening officer or president is bound, if ee to 
secure their presence—a much more liberal measure of assistance 
than it has been found practicable to afford to the criminal 
icts, ty,” “not guilty,” and “ not guilty, nourably 
acquit him of the same”; but this last veuliot "oaght only to be 
found when it appears, upon a charge involving disgraceful con- 
duct, that no part of the impugned transaction was in any way 
discreditable to the character of the accused. An acquittal puts 
an end to the whole proceeding; but a conviction and sentence 
have to be confirmed before the latter can be carried out. The 
co’ ing officer is some one, as a rule, of superior rank to the 
officers who form the court. General courts-martial are confirmed 
by the Queen—that is, by the Judge-Advocate General, or by 
some officer holding a special warrant for the purpose. If the 
confirming officer does not approve of the finding or the sentence, 
he sends them back to the court for revision, The author thinks 
it necessary to defend the institution of the confirming officer on 
the surprising ground that he “is unbiassed by the demeanour of 
witnesses, and is able to form an impartial opinion on the written 
evidence that comes before him” ! 

From the description of military procedure Major Pratt passes 
to an account of the different crimes which soldiers can commit, 
and the punishments appropriate to them. These, in the first 
instance, are arranged in tabular form, and while some laymen 
may think that death is a severe punishment for irregularly ap- 
propriating supplies contrary to orders while on active service, no 
one will think that imprisonment is too heavy a doom for the 

jurer, or that fighting a duel is regarded in too serious a light 
4° made punishable with cashiering in case of an officer, or 
imprisonment in case of a soldier. We observe that, according to 
Major Pratt, a soldier does not commit the military offence of 
“ disobeying a lawful command ” if the command is“ contrary to 
civil law.” Simmons’s Court-Martial, from which he quotes the 
succeeding paragraph, does not put it so strongly :— 

So long as the orders of a superior are not obviously and decidedly in 
opposition to the well-known and established customs of the army and 

e so iong m 0 a@ superior Ww 
ediate, and unhesitating obedience. — 


We ~~ that if a soldier refused to fire upon a riotous mob, 
when ered to do so, on the ground that in his opinion they 
could be otherwise dis , he would be unlikely to escape con- 
viction at the hands of a court-martial, even though a jury of his 
fellow-citizens might share his opinion sufliciently to convict his 
obedient comrades of murder. 

Two short but interesting chapters treat of Witnesses and 
Evidence. The rules of the competency of witnesses, examina- 
tion and cross-examination, questions to credit and _privi- 
leged communications, are in the main identical with those in 
force in the ordinary courts. The rule that a wife cannot 
give evidence against her husband is qualified by an exception 
of which it would be interesting to know the history. She 
can do so when he is charged with unlawfully purchasing 

imental necessaries. Another rule, natural enough, but sur- 
prising at first sight, is that members of the court can be called 
as witnesses for the defence, though not for the prosecution. An 
analogous case happened some years ago before one of the present 
judges of the High Court. A juryman suddenly rose, and said 
that he had been passing by at the time of the alleged crime, and 
had seen part of what occurred. The judge ordered him to be 
sworn as & witness, and having given his evidence, he resumed his 
judicial functions. A court-martial has the power, given to the 
judges by the New Rules, of disallowing questions to credit, “ if 
they think that the imputation, if true, would not seriously affect 
the opinion of the court.” There is a picturesque simplicity in 
the statement that “it is competent for a court to con con- 
flicting witnesses and allow them to repeat their evidence in each 
other's ” If this is done often, it must give rise to some 
scenes of lively recrimination. We regret the less that Major Pratt 
has fallen into the error of dividing evidence into “direct” and 
“ indirect or circumstantial ” evidence, the former being defined as 
the statement of a witness who testifies as to his personal observa- 
tion of the fact in question, and the latter as testimony as to 
certain facts from which the facts in question may be in- 
ferred, because it gives us an opportunity of once more 
testing against it. The distinction is fallacious because the frets 
in question are the acts and intention which constitute the 
prisoner’s guilt, and all facts stated, the witnesses’ nal ob- 
servation among the rest, are facts from which the facts in 
question may be inferred. It is pernicious because it tends to 
establish an arbitrary and erroneous difference in value between 


“private writings are the written statements of persons not on 
oath nor liable to cross-examination. Hence they canfot be re- 
ceived as proof of the facts stated in them.” This would exclude 
saa issions of guilt by the prisoner, which must always be 
vant. 
In conclusion, we have to thank Major Pratt for all the minor 
excellences without which digests are unprofitable reading. These 
are short and clearly-expressed paragraphs, judiciously worded 
headings printed so as to catch the eye, frequent marginal refer- 
ences, among which we would specially commend the cross- 
references to other phs of the book, and a copious and well- 
arranged index and table of contents. The result is a book which 


NORFOLK BROADS AND RIVERS.* 


Ae Mr. Davies's statement in his preface that “ It 
is rather amusing to note the number of persons who, 
having visited the scenes [of his book], hasten to write to 
Field or some other newspaper an account of their visit” 
perhaps, very happily worded, it is not difficult to know what he 
means. Twenty—even ten—years ago the Broad district was, 
except by East Anglians those who had friends in East 
Anglia, one of the least visited districts of England. Now it has 
been “ discovered,” and is even undergoing the two attendant 
plagues of such discovery, overcrowding and the sneers of the 
smart tourist, who thinks it fine to depreciate what others admire, 
There is little doubt which is the worse evil of the two, Any- 
thing like mobbing of a region whose greatest charm is the scanti- 
ness of its habitation and the wildness of its character is destruc- 
tive to its charm; while if anybody succeeds in really persuading 
his fellows that the pike and and eels, the reeds and willows 
and flowering flags, of the Broads are a delusion, so much the 
better for those who have the sense not to be deluded. 

That the district is well worth visiting, that it has a peculiar and 
very strongly marked charm of its own, no one with an eye for 
scenery who actually knows it is at all likely to deny. This charm is 
being slowly—fortunately very slowly—impaired, partly by natural 
causes and partly by artificial ones, but it still subsists. e main 
source of it is beyond all doubt the fact that the country has in a 
curiously mixed fashion the attractions of fen land and of undulating 

und. The Broads owe their existence and their most peculiar 

features to the fact of the country through which the rivers which 
feed them, the Yare, the Ant, the Bure, the Thurne flow, being 
as flat as a billiard-table. Yet it never happens that “ the waste 
enormous marsh ” stretches actually from sky to sky. One of the 

rettiest chains of these curious lakes, the series which stretches 
~~ Ranworth to Wroxham, has on its southern edge something 
like a steep slope, and the traveller who, after threading the 
marshes from St. Benedict’s Ferry to Ranworth ats be maze 
of canals and fen, makes from Ranworth towards Woodbastwick, 
finds ups and downs of road and of view which would not dis- 
grace Devonshire. It often happens that, owing to the dead flat 
and the great height of the reeds which border most of the B 
the pedestrian may balance himself on the top of a five- 
gate within a pistol-shot of one of them without discovering its 
whereabouts. Yet within a short distance there is pretty sure to 
be a height whence he looks down on it (if the trees will let him 
easily enough, This blending of plain and upland, of marsh 
wooded tracts, has a singularly attractive effect. Add the various 
other features, the mysterious entrances to the Broads, where the 
boat, after seeming to make an insane dive into a oo cul de 
sac of a ditch, suddenly emerges on a wide expanse of water; the 
equally mysterious fashion in which the black sails of the wherries 
(a Norfolk wherry is by no means a skiff, but a substantial barge 
sometimes of fifty or sixty tons burden) flit across, as it appears, 
ploughed fields with neither boat nor river apparent to justify 
their existence ; the profusion of flowers, the yellow iris oe 
which carpet ground and water alike; the abundance of uno 
trusive animal life, and the welcome absence of obtrusive human 
kind—all these things make the Broad district delightful. It is 
delightful even to the pedestrian, for, though not a few of the 
Broads and large patches of the country connecting them are in- 
accessible to anything not amphibious, this rule is by no means 
universal. But, of course, to be seen thoroughly, the must 
be seen by boat, with frequent descents upon the shore, Every 
year more people see them in this way, either from steam-launches, 
which, objectionable in most places, are nowhere more objection- 
able and more destructive than on the usually shallow widths of 
the Broads and the invariably narrow windings of the approaches 
to them, or in some kind or another of sailing craft combining 
handiness and carrying capacity with light draught. Our present 
author holds to the centre-board, though he records a character- 
istic expression of disgust from a local mariner as to “ boats with 
book te avowed) made great of separate sketches 

e is avowedly up in te 

originally contributed to peri ie and = no pretensions to 
unity or method of treatment. e fiend who tempts every 
critical reader to wish that a book had been somehow different, 
might suggest that a closer approximation to the guide-book form 
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evidence of the two kinds. A smaller error is the statement that 
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(not of course such an timation as to make it meraly 
aa but such as to a watery counterpart for Mr. Walter 
White's pleasant records of land wanderings) had been attempted. 
‘But this is probably unreasonable. As it is the author, in his own 
unmethodical way, gives a complete enough account of the Broads 
and of things Broadiah ; the manner of sailing on them and ex- 

i therein; the fish, the fishing, and the fishermen; the 

ect and habits of the people. The glimpses of picnic explora- 
tions in which the author and his wife formed the whole crew and 
complement of their four-ton Una boat, are perhaps less attractive 
than the actual sketches of the country and its sport. With re- 
spect to the latter, Mr. Davies is a good deal more cheerful than 
most writers of his kind, perhaps because both fishing and shoo 

to have been less his object (though he pursued bot 

ened) than sailing. He seems confident that the special 
legislation of a few years back has succeeded in putting a stop 
to the wholesale netting which not so very long ago seriously 
threatened to make tho pride of the Broads (their catches 
of bream by the stone, and of jack and pike on the principle that 
no fisherman who respects himself anything under 4 lbs. in 
weight) a thing of the past. The haughty fly-fisher will, of 
course, scorn the catching of pike and perch, of eels and bream, 
nay, of rudd and tench, and scorn may even be changed into in- 
dignation when Mr. Davies confesses to having at least once 
“nh ”—that is to say, in local speech, condescended to the 
use of the trimmer. But pee the grounds on which the fly- 
fisher is wont to assume that no fresh-water fish, except salmon, 
trout, and grayling, is worth flourishing a rod for are not quite 
sufficient. 


Of theother staple sport of the region—wild-fowling—Mr. Davies 
speaks less hopefully. ough drainage has interfered but little with 
the Broads themselves, it has seriously curtailed the fringe of plashy 
ground which endeared them te their annual feathered visitors ; 
and the increase of railways, tourists, and other nuisances is also 
unfavourable to the multiplication of these. But the chief cause of 
falling off is, according to Mr. Davies, what may seem to a hasty 
reader a very paradoxical cause, the disuse of decoys. It seems, how- 
ever, to be a vera causa enough. The decoy necessitates the preser- 
vation of extreme quiet and the banishment of each vagrant foot and 
each licentious eye from its neighbourhood. It is, moreover, of the 
essence of its arrangements that the slaughter of the deluded victims 
dhs saepas quietly out of sight of their comrades and without 

ving any trace, whereas the fusillades of the wildfowl shooter's 
artillery scatter dead and wounded birds all over the place. It 
has been more than once s that drainage has been over- 
done in England; and it is probably worth serious consideration 
whether naturally. marshy ground, Fv of decoys and stew- 
ponds, is not capable of yielding a better rental to the landlord, 
and a better supply of food to the public, if left in its natural 


condition or allowed to return to it, than if it be given up at 
gteat expense to the all-devouring and sometimes very little 
returning plough. 


Besides the purely personal and descriptive chapters which, 
i in a desultory sort of fashion, deal with almost every 
Broad, from Antingham Ponds, in the extreme north, to “ Bungay 
on the Waveney” (dear to all lovers of Thackeray), far to the 
south of the Broad district proper, the volume contains nnmerous 
papers of a miscellaneous kind, Herrings, swans, otters have 
each their Pape, and from the swan chapter may be quoted a 
description of one of the most curious and unique places in 
England—the Norwich swan-pit :— 

The cygnets taken up on the Yare are removed to a very curious place, 
which is well worth a visit. This is the swan-pit, at the back of the Old 
Man’s Hospital, St. Helen's, Norwich. This pit is an oblong og or tank, 
about 40 yards long by 15 broad, with perpendicular sides. The water is 
connected with the river, and rises and falls with the tide. In this pool 
you will see, in the autumn, some seventy cygnets, and a most interesting 
sight it is. Here they are fattened for the table, or reared for transmission 
to their future homes. Around three sides of the pool are floating troughs, 
into which barley is poured down a long pipe with a funnel top. In - 
‘tion to the barley, they are supplied with cut grass, of which they are very 
fond ; and if you throw a handful in the water at one end, they will race 
eer towards it. They crowd up to the troughs at feeding-time, and 

ng necks twist in and out, and get entangled into such queer knots 
that you fear they will choke themselves. 


This very well as book is 
throughout, photogravures from negatives taken by the author 
and his friends. We have a theory which we do ty | consider to 
be merely a prejudice, to the effect that photography, unless its 
characteristic results are concealed with the skill shown in the 


-Amand-Durand and perhaps one or two other processes, is ill 


suited for book illustration. There is something anomalous and 
antagonistic in the texture and tints of it, as compared with the 
texture and tints of letterpress. But these particular plates 
are good of their kind, especially the interesting ones which 
represent decoy pipes in operation. The volume concludes with 
a description of a run down the coast in bad weather from 
Yarmouth to Harwich and back, which was the occasion of the 
¢riticism of centreboards mentioned in the beginning of this 
article. The critic, indeed, appears to have been fond of the 
beat, and surprised Mr. Davies by addressing her affection- 
ately as “Little Toad.” There is, however, good old English 
precedent for the affectionate use of the word, like “wretch,” 

rogue,” and so forth. A severer censor than this East Anglian 


_ pilot might ask what Mr. Davies meant by playing tricks of this 


sort; fur he seems to have had nothing to do at Harwich except to 
come back again after some very uncomfortable cruising, and admits 


that the style of rig suitable for the Broads is not exactly caleulated 
for the open sea when the stormy winds do blow. However,no man 
would be a good sailor without a touch of foolhardiness. The 
whole book is pleasant, most pleasant perhaps to those who know 
the quaint country it deals with; but pleasant also, we 
should imagine, to others. It is not e district which like this 
is almost equally full of enjoyment when it literally offers its lilies 
and languors to the summer tourist, and when it gives its 
skating, its wild-fowling, and its big pike to the hardier visitor in 
winter. Nor are there many where diversion is less costly, for 
the yachtsman can wander about with a minimum of toll to locks, 
&c.,and the fisherman will rarely be troubled, though not so 
fear of gamekeepers or necessity of 


THE SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST.* _ 


* hee incidents in the life of Buddha, as commenly handed down 

by tradition, have long been the subject of doubtful —— 
tions, and the very existence of the great teacher has been held by 
some modern scholars to be open to question. Even by those least 
inclined to extreme views it is recognized that the doctrine he 
enunciated must so completely have overshadowed his _—_ 
ality, that his disciples me lost in the contemplation of the deep 
truths which he proclaimed were hardly likely to concern them- 
selves about a detailed hi of his life. And they hold, there- 
fore, that the lives, as we have them, are the works of later 
periods. No doubt this is true. Unlike Confucius, whose teach- 
ings, having been directed mainly towards outward conduct and 
the rules of pro riety, found their best commentary in the daily 
incidents of his life, Buddha led his disciples away from the con- 
templation of material existence, and launched them in the sphere 
of metaphysical speculation. Confucius’s life was a part of his 
teaching, and to every action was attributed an important mean- 
ing. No circumstance was too trivial for his disciples to brood 
over, and no event too insignificant to be recorded. With Buddha, 
on the contrary, we see that among his earliest disciples his indi- 
viduality was completely merged in the abstract truths which he 

hed. Thus the nearer we approach to contemporary records 
the scantier are the biographical details related, and in proportion 
to the length of the interval which separates the biographer from 
his subject is the increase in the amount of personal matter which 
encumbers the narrative. 

The most ancient traditions of Buddha’s life are unquestionably 
those preserved in Ceylon, and in them we find only the shadow 
of the outline which has been so fully filled in by writers of 
the more modern northern Indian school. None of the ancient 
Pali texts, for example, give any countenance to the legendary 
records of the Lalita Vistara, which bear unmistakable evidence 
of being later additions. At first it was pro that Professor 
Beal should translate a Chinese version of this work for the 

resent series; but after having toiled through more than one- 

f of the text, he found the labour so tedious and unprofitable 
that he abandoned it, and at the ion of Professor Max 
Miiller undertook instead a translation of the Chinese version of 
the Buddhacharita-kivya. This work is considered by Burnouf 
and others to be an abridgment of the Lalita Vistara, and there- 
fore of a later date. e fact of its being free from the 
matical peculiarities which belong to the Paliand Prakrit dialects, 
and of its being written in a more grammatical language than the 
Lalita Vistara, isevidence in support of this view. On the other 
hand, the absence from its pages of a number of the more puerile 
traditions which disfigure the text of the prose work would seem to 
show that it was the earlier of the two. But, whatever may be 
the date of the Lalita Vistara, we know with some certainty that 
Asvaghosha, the author of the Buddhacharita-kivya, lived and 
wrote in the beginning of the first century. Nor, as it appears to 
us, need the question arise as to which of the two can claim 

ority of date, since their contents are so entirely different. 

othing that occurs in the first six chapters of the Lalita 
Vistara finds any place in the Buddhacharita-kivya, nor is it 
easy to trace any further connexion between the rest of the 
Lalita Vistara and the work of Asvaghosha than might naturally 
be expected to exist between two accounts of the same traditional 
events. 

Biographers tell us that Asvaghosha was originally a distin- 

ished Brahman, that he became a convert to Buddhism, that 

uring the greater part of his life he travelled through Central 
India in the characters of poet, musician, and preacher, and that 
finally he followed Kanishka in his northern campaigns. Such a 
man having many and exceptionally favourable opportunities of 
collecting the reports current concerning the life of the founder of 
the religion to which he had become a convert, would be more 
likely to give vent to a reflecting the traditions he had 
gathered than to render into verse an abri version of an 
existing text. That his work had early acquired popularity is 
roved by the fact that it was one anaey Gon chosen by the 
ddhist missionaries to be translated into Chinese. This task 
was undertaken by a native of Central India who called himself 
in Chinese T’an-mo-lo-ch’an, a name which both Mr. Nanjio and 
Professor Beal have ventured to restore as Dharmaraksha. This 
devoted missionary arrived in China in the year 414 A.D., and at 

* The Sacred Books of the East; the Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king: a Li 
Buddha. By Bodhisattva. Translated from 
Chinese by Dharmaraksha, a.p. 420, and from Chinese into English by 
Samuel Beal. Oxford : at the Clarendon Press. 1883. , 
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the request of Mang-sun, the reigning Emperor of the Northern 
Leang Dynasty, spent seven years in translating into Chinese 
a number of Indian Buddhist works, among which was the Bud- 
dhacharita-kfivya. At the close of that period he accepted an 
invitation from the ruler of the Northern Wei Dynasty to visit his 
Court ; and while on his way thither was murdered by an assassin 


sent for the by his late host, who, fearing that Dhar- 
maraksha might harbour traitorous designs against him, devised 
this treacherous deed. 


Like most of the Buddhist translators, Dharmaraksha gives us no 
information as to the native text he used to translate from, and it is 
only by a comparison with the contents of the Fo-sho-hing-tsan- 
king that we are led to assume that it was in this case from a Sans- 
krit copy of the Buddhacharita-kivya. But if this beso, there must 
have existed at that time a more complete text in Sanskrit than 
is now known to be extant, since in the existing Sanskrit text 
there are only found seventeen out of the twenty-eight chapters 
of the Chinese version. Both the titles and the contents of these 
seventeen chapters with those in the present work, with the 
exception of the title of the eleventh, sixteenth, and seventeenth 
chapters, which vary slightly. But they only the life of 

dha down to his visit to Lumbini at the invitation of 
Bimbisira Rajah, whereas in the Chinese we read of a number of 
adventures and proselytiziog efforts, culminating in his attaining 
to Nirvana and the final distribution of his relics. 


and the absence of all mention of any particular circumstances 
connected with his birth leaves it to be 


time. In the Buddhacharita-kivya, however, Suddhodana be- 
comes a king, and we are told that his illustrious son was born 
from the right side of the Queen May, his mother. “Gradually 
emerging from the womb, he shed in direction the rays of 
his glory. . . . Calm and collected, not falling headlong (was 
he born), gloriously manifested, perfectly adorned, sparkling with 
light, he came from the womb, as when the sun first rises from 
the East. . . . Upright and firm and unconfused in mind, he 
deliberately took seven steps, the soles of his feet resting evenly 
upon the ground as he went, his footmarks remained bright as 
descen two streams of pure water, one warm, the 0 

and baptized his head, causing refreshment to his body” ; and 
80 on. 

Fanciful as all this it is prosaic com with the 
parallel in the’ Lalita Vistara. There faithful are 
informed that when Buddha, after having been in the womb ten 
months, was on the point of being born, “ there were manifested 
the thirty-two miraculous signs,” all of which are detailed at 
length, and among which occur such as the following :—‘ In the 
after garden all the trees spontaneously bore fruit. . . The sun 
and moen ceased to move. The constellation Pushya descending 
waited in rear of all the other stars. . . five poisonous 
insects suddenly disappeared, whilst the birds of good omen soaring 
aloft poured forth pleasant ee . « The pains inflicted in the 
different hells were allayed.” These strange portents suggested to 
the mind of the Queen that some supernatural event was about to 
take place, and moved by an inspiration, she adjourned to the 
Lumbini en escorted by countless attendants, and by two 
hundred elephants all decorated with gems and pearls and 
furnished with six tusks apiece. As the Queen seated herself in the 

en the universe was six times shaken, and simultaneously with 
the birth of Buddha five thousand attendants gave birth to infants, 
eight hundred young nurses were delivered of sons, and a hundred 
thousand elephants produced their young. 

The same spirit of superstitious exaggeration ades in a 

ter and less degree the whole history of Buddha in the Lalita 
Vistara and the Buddhacharita-kavya, in both of which works not 
only is every event distorted by pure inventions, but even the 
spiritval temptations with which Buddha had to contend in his 
course tow Nirvana, take the shape of innumerable demons, who 
are represented as attacking him personally with carnal weapons, 
and spiritually with the grossest allurements. In all this farrago of 
superstition the really grand character of Buddha becomes com- 
tely obscured, and we turn from it with pleasure to the early 
ali records, in which we find the simple life, the deep philosophic 
truths, and the sublime purity of the oo teacher truthtully 
reflected. But, though thus disfigured by legend, the Buddhe- 
charita-kivya, as representing the faith of many millions of devoted 
followers ot Buddha, holds an important place among The Sacred 
Books of the East, and in the present volume its contents are ably 
and sympathetically expounded by Professor Beal. We have not 
had an opportunity of comparing his translation with the original 
Chinese ; but it may be fairly accepted as a faithful rendering of 
the text, more especially as the ion of the Sanskrit version 
would have enabled Professor Max Miiller to have detected and 
tested variations or inconsistencies, had any such exi 


THE RIGHT SORT." 


be the cardinal virtues of 
prose, as some have declared them to be of poetry, Mrs, 
Kennard’s prose should take very high rank. Her tfor- 
wardness is, i ic 

an places 
she writes abvut recall the etymology of our old comedy, with its: 
Foppingtons, Clamsys, Hoydens, Flirts, Frails, and so forth. The 
heroine, a devoted follower of the fox, is known as Miss Kate 
Brewser. Her eee of residence is Sport Lodge, Foxington, 
Hantingshire. r stud-groom’s name is Stirrup. Her lover's 
name—the comes naturally first— is the Hon. Jack Clinker, 
a colonel in the Guards, also of course a mighty Nimrod, and 
the first gentleman-jockey of his day. Even when Mrs. Ken- 
nard deserts the realms of imagination for the real world of 
foxes, hounds, and horses, she pursues the same directness— 
except, indeed, in the case of the first-named object of her 
idolatry, which mostly figures, as in books it mostly does, under 
the name of Reynard. Even her own Mr. Terence MeGrath, 
who, if he may wd Ems from a conversation reported in the 
third chapter, must have been one of the most thick-witted Irish- 
men that ever drew breath, could hardly have failed to penetrate 
the disguise with which Mrs. Kennard has sought, we pre- 
sume, to baffle those too curious to 
withi itchley (vemindi 
Lever, the South Garrick, and Sir Beauchamp Lennard’s, The 
huntsman of the Critchley is known as Will Steadall. One of the 
characters, though it is true he appears only vicariously upon the 
scene, is concealed under the not very complimentary — 
of Lord Silliby de Moke. There is, to speak truth, ra a 
strong nal flavour about the lady's pages. We cannot get 
rid of the idea that she is drawing, as they say, from the life; and, 
if this be so, we can hardly agree with her in thinking owen 
exactly the place to spend a happy winter in, even with all the 
attractions of the Critchley, the Horn, and those other famous 
packs thrown in. 

There is nothing very romantic about this romance. A hard- 
lady, who disports herself in a public 
and her ponies “Brandy and Soda,” is hardly an i 
heroine ; nor is it easy to wax very sentimental over the loves of 
a Clinker and a Brewser. Even Swift, who could “ write finely 
have been hard put to it in such circum- 
stances 

Oh, youth! Oh, love! Such are thy follies! if indeed can be called 
follies those sentiments of unselfish affection which soften and chasten the 
heart, rendering men and women more lenient to each other, more sym- 
pathetic, more unselfish, more discerning, and yet more tolerant of human 

ings. Surely, in the words of a t national poet, “ "Tis better to have 
loved and lost, than never to have at all.” 

Perhaps ; but this great national poet has also other words in which 
an unsuccessful lover is made to warn the object of his a 
affections of a time when his more fortunate rival will her 
“something better than his dog, a little dearer than his horse.” 
Despite her good intentions, it is our national poet in his latter 
than in his former mood that Mrs. Kennard mostly forces us 
to recall, Miss Brewser thinks that women who do not hunt 
“miss one of the greatest, if not the greatest, pleasure in life 
by not doing so.” Colonel Clinker, on the other hand, “ hates 
hunting women,” and gives his reasons, at some length, for 
inking them “confounded beres.” To be sure, he and Kate 
are left very comfortably married at the end of the third volume; 
but—* when his passion shall have spent its novel force”? A 
thousand possible obstacles to the current of their married life 
rise to one’s mind. They might “ride jealous” of each 
other. Appalling thought! But to dip into the future is 
not our business; it is with Miss Brewser, not with Mrs, 
Clinker, that we are concerned. Now, she is, let it be said, 
a very nice girl, for all her hard riding, which we take leave 
to think is not the proper business of a young lady, and her, 
Anacreontic ponies. She is merry and tolerably wise as well; as 
straightforward in private life as in the hunting-field; she is, 
moreover, very pretty and very rich. And Colonel Clinker, 
too, is a good fellow, after his kind, which is, pesheee a little 
too much of the kind of George Lawrence's “Cherub,” though 
Jack Clinker has rather more of the true ring about him than 
has Bertie Grenvil. He is over head and ears in debt, of course, 
and, equally of course, thinks himself much more ill-used than his 
creditors, But «©.» rding to a certain, or, as we should rather 
perhaps say, au tain code of honour which finds favour in ~ 
novels of this uisss, he may be held an honourable man, He pays 
when he can; he will always wy he friend ; he always meets his 
“debts of honour.” Since the days of Digby Grand, in short, 
the character has figured in hundreds of books, and is probably 
familiar enough elsewhere. The hero and heroine, therefore, may 
pass; but we do not like their surroundings. Miss Brewser has a 
companion, who is a well-behaved young person, of a somewhat 
colourless but the not very en- 
ing, especially the women, orrester, i , is designed 
> hae claims upon our friendship, She is declared to be 
“thoroughly jolly, kind-hearted, and good-natured.” But she is 
also a terrible busy body and tale-bearer; she will sell the werst horse 


* The Right Sort; or, a Romance ao Shires. By Mrs, Edward 
Kennard. 3 vols. London: Remington & Co. 1883. 


: It is fortunate for the readers of The Sacred Books of the East 
| that Professor Beal substituted the Buddhacharita-kavya for the 
Lalita Vistara. For, though in both versions the facts of Buddha's 
life are overlaid with later traditionary legends, the Buddhacharita- 
kavya is as sober ~ oy 4 compared with the wildly superstitious 
vagaries of the Lalita Vistara. A fair test of the comparative 
historical worth of the early Pali records, the Buddhacharita-kavya 
and the Lalita Vistara, is supplied in the accounts a severally 
contain of the birth and parentage of Buddha. From the Pali sources 
, we learn that he was the son of Suddhodana, a wealthy Sakya noble, 
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in her stable to her best friend at the highest possible price ; and her 
manners and are masculine to the verge of coarseness. 
Mises Palliser and Mrs. Paget are unpleasant creatures un- 
pleasantly described. Mrs. Kennard is, indeed, a little too fond of 
minute personal descriptions, which come with no very good grace 
from a lady’s pen, particularly when the unfortunate victim is of 
her own sex. Miss Palliser is painted for us with “small, pig 
eyes,” and “cheeks of a mot purple, relieved by patches of 
solferino at the point of the nose and chin.” During the famous 
steeplechase, where she tries to knock Miss Brewser over at a 
fence, she “ gasped and snorted like an old porpoise.” On the 
same rs, “bumped to fro in the 
strongly suggestive o a suet pudding fastened up in a loosely ti 
cloth.” This is not a oadiaes way for a woman to te of 
women, however literal a transcript of nature it may be. The 
“Shires” have generally been believed to be the most aristocratic 
hunting-grounds in the world. Matters wag kate changed since 
the days of “Nimrod,” but they must have ged most uncon- 
scionably if the men and women of these may be taken as 
even remotely typical of those who now gather by the side of 
Ranksboro’ Gorse or the Coplow. Mrs. Kennard’s hunting-fields 
are those rather of Mr. Sponge and Mr. Jorrocks, than of Mr. 
Sawyer or Miss Kate Coventry. 

A sporting novel, however, should be judged most particularly 
on its sporting side. Here there is a deal more to be said 
for Mrs. Kennard. Horses and hounds are generally wont to suffer 
acurious change when taken in hand by women—and not seldom, 
it must be owned, by menas well. “Sir,” once said Dr. Johnson, “a 
woman preaching is like a dog walking on its hind legs; it is not 
well done, but you marvel that it is done at all.” One need not 
say this about Mrs. Kennard’s hunting scenes. In these she is 
evidently writing about what she is fond of and understands very 
tolerably well. Her descriptions sometimes suffer a little from 
her as yet imperfect command of the English language; she rides, 
we should be inclined to say, better than she writes ; but, on the 
whole, they are natural, spirited, and sensible. Her horses do 
not, like the abnormal creations of the gifted Ouida, gallop over 
& country at the rate of a mile a minute; the competitors in her 
steeplechase do not all start with the odds of 2 to1 betted on 
them. To compare her with Whyte-Melville would be cruel ; 
while her li experience is not yet sufficient to give her the 
“natural touch ” of Trollope when he carries his readers through 
aron. Nevertheless, in her own way, and after all deductions 
are made, she, to borrow a phrase from her favourite sport, can 
hold her own across a country. Here is a which will 
serve at once as a sample of her knowledge and her ignorance:— 

Meantime Mrs. Forrester had slackened her space for a moment in order 
to make quite sure the hounds were not likely to retrace their footsteps ; 
now eating in the distance, she 

“There’s no help for it, Miss Brewser, we must do or die. After 
beating nearly all the field, with a very few exceptions, we cannot show 
the white feather now for fear of a wet jacket.” 

“ All right,” assented Kate. “ Will you go first, or shall 1?” 

“ve got the run in. Let me.” 

So saying, she shortened Singing Bird’s bridle in an extra firm grasp, 
and drove the horse with wonderful pluck at the brook. He was beginning 
to done, and did not respond to her call with much alacrity; besides 

Singing Bird, like many another hunter, entertained a decided 
aversion to the sight and sound of rippling water, more especially when 

ly open, as in the present case. Now when he perceived the swift 
current rushing many feet beneath him, and looked down into the cavity, 
his heart gg failed him, and for one fatal second he stood hesitating 
on the briok. rs. Forrester was thoroughly roused. Over or in, she 
did not care which, but she was determined not to put up with the denial. 
Singing Bird tried hard to cut it, but there was no avoiding that resolute 
hand and sharp-rowelled heel ; therefore trembling, but obedient, he gave 
a huge spasmodic bound, and jumped far into theair. Too far, and not 
wide enough, for he lacked the nec impetus, and fell short with both 
hind legs. There was a scramble and a breaking away of loosened earth as 
Mrs. Forrester half rolled, half threw herself off, and by so doing avoided 
immersion ; but she never lost hold of the bridle, and Singing Bird, finding 
=* —— removed from his hind quarters, succeeded in struggling up the 


injury. 

We have not space to continue the passage, to show how 
triumphantly Kate followed her friend’s lead, and how nearly she 
in her turn “came to grief” by an injudicious attempt to “show 
off” before the gallant Olinker. Singing Bird's struggles are 
described a little too minutely; there is a lack of “ pace” 
about the asenge. Still it impresses one with the idea that the 
writer, if she has not herself been actually in the same predicament 
as Mrs. Forrester, has been an eye-witness of asimilar scene. In- 
deed, so long as Mrs. Kennard in the open air, there is not 
much fault to find with her. She is a little cumbrous in her 
sentences, a little too fond of long words; but she writes, to use 


’ the popular phrase, “ with her eye fixed upon the object.” Per- 


haps her best work is in the episode of “King Olaf's” death, 
which might almost match with the death of poor “ Bold” in The 
Interpreter. It is too long to quote, but is really quite a tearful 
= of writi If Mrs. Kennard gives us another romance of 

hunting-field, we hope she will manage to find some more 
agreeable models to sit to her. Fox-hunting has so many and 
such zealous enemies nowadays, we hear so much of its ddeating 
and brutalizing tendencies, that it is only prudent for those who 
‘wish it well to present its votaries in as amiable a light as may be. 
If a Miss Palliser were really a specimen of what human nature 
can be brought to by the pursuit of the fox, it would be perhaps 
difficult to tind many arguments against Messrs. Anderson and 
Blake in their next attack upon field-sports. 


SEAMEN.* 


cannot be said that, in the publication of Sir T. Brassey's 
volumes on the British navy, there has been any of that delay 
which so often tends to mar the effect of works published in parts, 
The first portion of his compilation ap early last year, 
and now the fifth and concluding volume is brought out. For- 
tunately it is, to a considerable extent, a reprint; and, having 
usion @ #cra was an epitome, it is superior 
to the two which immediately and is 
worthy to rank with the first and second, which, as we have 
several times pointed out, were of great value. In those two 
parts of his work Sir T. Brassey treated of shipbuilding for pur- 
of war, and of plates, guns, and torpedoes, and gave a vast 
mass of carefully collected information, of infinite value to all who 
desired to know something of modern naval armaments, and of 
the comparative fighting power of Great Britain and other coun- 
tries. Unfortunately he thought fit to follow these two excellent 
volumes by two others which were greatly inferior to them. The 
first consisted of a collection of dissertations, opinions, articles, and 
speeches, put together with but little attempt at order or arrange- 
ment, and without any regard for their relative worth. So utterly 
careless was Sir T, Brassey as to what he offered his readers that 
he actually reprinted a certain article which had appeared in 
the Times about that absurd ship the Livadia. In the fourth 
volume some good matter was mixed with much which was 
ill and obsolete. It is not to understand how a 
writer of deserved reputation can have been willing to allow 
two such feeble volumes to appear after two such good ones, and 
can have entirely overlooked the —— sifting, revising, and 
compressing material which, offered in crude mass, was for 
many readers almost useless. 

Happily, however, Vol. V. is of a very different character from 
Vols, III. and IV., and, though in fact nothing but an enlarged 
edition of a former book, it will do much to restore the character 
of Sir T. Brassey’s workas a whole. Six years ago he published a 
book on British seamen which attracted much attention, and was 
generally, and certainly most deservedly, praised. It was clearly 
the fruit of no small labour, contained a large amount of excellent 
matter, and some thoughtful s tions, Now he reproduces 
it with omissions and alterations, and with a new chapter on recent 
legislation affecting the seamen. The second edition will certainl 
be welcomed, and can hardly fail to interest many, as the work is 
in no way obsolete, and bears on questions which are quite as im- 

t now as they were in 1877. Of the many subjects dealt 
with the most weighty is certainly that considered in the first 
chapter, which attracted so much attention when the work 
originally ap Have our seamen degenerated? asks the 
author; and then he proceeds to give a great mass of evidence, and 
to draw, very cautiously, a conclusion which is partly favourable. 
The evidence is, as might be expected, conflicting, and some of it, 
which it is well worth while to notice though this isa second 
edition, will probably astonish readers who make acquaint- 
ance with the kk for the first time. Thus, to begin with, 
Sir T. Brassey’s pages show that complaints about the degen- 
eracy of seamen are of very old date, and have been made again 
and again, and that it would be an error to suppose that, even 
in the days of the Great War, the ships of the fleet were exclu- 
sively manned by real sailors. From a paper read at the Royal 
United Service Institution in 1871 by Captain Gardner and quoted 
by Sir T. Brassey, it appears that in 1803 the line-of-battle shi 
Rage and Belleisle went out to the Mediterranean with only 
twenty men in each ship who could take the wheel. After the 
battle of Trafalgar the C’ had just eight men on board 
who could knot a shroud. The difficulty in manning the navy 
was undoubtedly in part due to the system of impressment, 
which, as Sir T. Brassey observes, made seamen hostile to their 
own country, and in part perhaps to the extreme severity of the 
discipline, but still it seems curious to find that, at the beginning of 
the century, when our sailors are thought to have been at their very 
best, captains had to put up with inferior men, and that there was 
probably on many a quarter-deck angry talk about the degeneracy 
of seamen, and about the miserable creatures who replaced the 
strong men of former days. In later years, but long before the 
present time, grave complaints were made about the falling off in 
the character of seamen. Consul Giffard, writing from Vera Cruz 
in 1847, spoke of it as certain, and attributed it to overwork and 
ill usage. In 1851 Sir T. Hastings said that, when the country was 
flourishing, four thousand to five thousand seamen were the most 
that could be obtained on any sudden demand for the fleet, and that 
2 generally of an inferior description, In 1852 Sir William 

stated that merchant captains took foreigners in preference to 
Englishmen, and Mr, William Phillips, President of the Ship- 
owners’ Association, spoke of our own at present demoralized race. 
In 1858 Rear-Admira | George Elliott stated before a Commission 
that the character of merchant seamen had very much deterior- 
ated, and in 1860 similar evidence was given before Mr. Lindsay's 
Commission. Lamentations, then, about the degeneracy of mer- 
chant seamen are of old standing, and have been uently 
es and it may perhaps be inferred that the complaints 
which attracted Sir T. Brassey's attention, and which are made 
still, were and are merely repetitions of an old cry. The infer- 
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ence, however, though a fair one, would not be by any means 

ily a just one. The fact that a complaint has often been 
made before not Sep en that it is wrongly made 
now. When a branch of manufacture is declining, it is some- 
times possible to show that it has in past days been spoken of 
before as being in a bad way; but nevertheless irrefutable facts 
prove after a while that this time the decline is real. With 

to merchant seamen, there is too much reason to believe 
that the complaints which Sir T. Brassey considered, and which cer- 
tainly have not abated since his book was published, have only too 
good aground, It has been and is very generally said that the 
merchant seaman is quite as much given to drink as he formerly 
was, quite as prone to desert, and that he is decidedly less com- 
petent than of old; and it is to be feared that these statements 
are not without foundation. A good deal of testimony the other 
way is given in Sir T. Brassey's first chapter; but, on the whole, 
the bea of evidence seems unfortunately against the sailors. 
Curiously enough, a passage in which he attempts to show that 
the complaints are exaggerated affords the best proof that they are 
well founded. After remarking that wide differences exist, he 
says :— 

A comparison of the character and skill of the seamen of the present da 
with the same class, as it is conceived to have been forty years ago, iu 
gives rise to divergent opinion among shipowners and ship captains. As 
a general rule, it will be found that the complaints pi from ship cap- 
tains advanced in years, and from the owners of sailing ships. Old cap- 
tains and all aged in he 

are to exto men ° 

their later contemporaries. 

There is some justice in this observation, no doubt ; but it is to be 
observed that the owners of sailing ships are not necessarily ; 
and it may well be asked who can be a oo to speak on 
this question than shipowners of this class merchant captains 
of great experience. To the owners of steam-ships the efficiency 
of sailors is not so important as to the others, and young captains 
cannot make comparisons as the old ones can; although, for that 
matter, we very much doubt whether young captains would be 
found to be much enamoured of the sailors of the resent day. 
Surely, if the men who are most vitally interested in the efficiency 
of por’ La say that they are falling off, there is strong reason for 
supposi t the deterioration is real, and not fancied. If, in- 
deed, Mr Williams, the secretary, was right in an estimate which 
he made some years ago of the number of A. B.'s in the merchant 
service, the degeneracy must have been very grave. According to 
him, there were in the merchant navy only twenty thousand able 
seamen. Of foreign A. B.’s the number was nearly the same; and 
if his figures were, even within wide limits, approximately correct, 
the foreigner must have largely supplanted the Englishman on 
board English ships. 

There may, of course, have been improvement since the time 
when Sir T. ary book was published ; but it can hardly be 
doubted that, had there been evidence of amelioration, he would 
have brought it to light, as he has always been the consistent 
friend oat advocate of the sailor. » however, there are 
grounds for believing that merchant seamen are not what they 
were, and that there are at t no signs of a change 
for the better, there are, happily, reasons for thinking that, 
painful as the fact is, it is not so important as it appears at first 
sight. From the mass of evidence collected by Sir t. Brassey one 
thing is abundantly clear,as he is careful to point out. The fallin 
off was much more marked amongst the men employed on boa 
sailing-ships than amongst those employed on board steamers. 
Those who man the latter seem to do their work fairly well, and 
to conduct themselves fairly well. Wages, on the whole, are 
higher in steam-ships than in prone Reyes and this attracts men 
ofa class. Probably those who serve on board steamers are 
not by any means so skilful at all kinds of nautical work as real 
A. B.’s were formerly; but into sg — it is not —- 

now to enter. Men seem to be, generally speaking, 

enough for what they have to do, and that is sufficient. gt as 
steamers have seal to a considerable extent supplanted sailing- 
ships, and are likely to supplant them still more—are likely, indeed, 
in the opinion of many not unqualified to judge, to supplant them 
almost entirely—it may reasonably be argued that the com- 
parative inefficiency of the sailors who serve on board sailing- 
vessels is not after all such a very grave matter. The speedier 
ship has the slower one, and seamen are found to work 
ber. On the inferior vessel there is an inferior crew. 
When merchandise was mainly carried in sailing-ships a fall- 
ing off in the character of the sailors would have been a 
very serious disaster; but now that so much is carried b 

steamers the misfortune is not nearly so t. The ski 

of seamen is a much less im 
motive power than it was when vessels were dependent upon 
sails alone. Really good seamen, such men as in former days 
would have been fit to be maintopmen or foretopmen on board 
frigates, may now be hard to find; but then they are scarcely 
wanted on board steamers, and the men who can be found do not, 
on the whole, appear to be incompetent. In sailing-ships very in- 
ferior men are no doubt often employed, but then sailing-ships 
belong to a declinirg class destin possibly to disappear. Dete- 
rioration in the character of their crews is most deeply to be 
regretted ; but the decadence is not a matter of such gravity as it 

In one respect it is happi no importance whatever. 
ethan filling off the of merchant seamen 


would have seriously affected the navy, which was to a certain 
extent supplied from the merchant service. Now, putting aside the 
Naval Reserve, there is practically a separation between the two 
classes of seamen ; and, though this separation is often deplored, 
it has at all events this good result, that the deterioration of 
merchant seamen leaves the navy untouched. Fortunately there 
is every reason to believe that the navy never was more splendi 
manned than it is now. Sir T. Brassey says:— 

The boys reared in the Navy become the finest seamen in the world. 
Originally selected with the greatest care, and afterwards supplied with 
abundant food, exercised in a manner which develops their physical powers 
to the utmost, and breathing an invigorating air, they become the finest 
specimens of the man-of-war’s man which can be seen in any service. 


Unlike most this can be literally accepted, 
The seamen of the Royal Navy begin on board the training- 
ships, and go from them to men-of-war, and many of them 
am their whole sea life in the service, They are, as has just 

m said, separated from the merchant sailors, and though 
this separation may be bad for the merchant service, it is 
rove sam Fg for the navy. The men never acquire the ob- 
jectionable habits which sometimes prevail on board merchant 
vessels, and never lose the smartness which is essential for man-of- 
war's men, They may not be able to acquire quite the same 
wonderful skill as their predecessors who were always on 
sailing-ships. It might be difficult now to find a parallel to the 
crew of the Queen when she carried Admiral Sir William Parker's 
flag in the Mediterranean ; but in these days, when all war-ships 
are propelled by steam, when many are very lightl rigged, and 
when some have no masts at all, great skill in handling sails 
is far less important than it was when ships had to depend on 
the wind. In certain respects the man-of-war sailors of the 
present day are markedly superior to the blue-jackets of a previous 

neration ; and when the deterioration of seamen is spoken of, 
it should not be forgotten that, if there has been a falling off in 
the merchant service, there has been none in the navy, and that 
the sailors who now man the fleet are, so far as can be told 
without a war, worthy successors of the best of those who went 
before them. For this reason, and for that previously given, the 
deterioration, lamentable though it be, is not so lamentable as it 
would have been in past times. In one respect, indeed, it may 
affect the strength of our defences, as it may impair the efficiency 
of the Reserves; but perhaps it will be found ible to adopt 
some plan, such as that of Sir T. Brassey, by which Naval 
Reserve men will at the outstart be trained for a certain period in 
the navy. Into this subject, however, we have not at present 
space to enter. 


DOWN SOUTH.* 


LA DUFFUS HARDY’S account of her journey Down 
South gives good evidence as to the reconstruction of the 
South; she draws a vivid sketch of life as it there nts 
itself to an ordinary traveller, while the outlines and casual 
touches of the picture are sufficient to bring into strong con- 
trast the differences between the South of yesterday and of to- 
day. One's pleasure in reading the book is considerably marred 
by Lady Dutfus Hardy's occasional tendency to gush, and by 
her too liberal use of y mepene Boys at school eke out their 
ideas when composing the required number of verses by help 
of the “ Gradus ad Parnassum,” which supplies them with a 
choice of synonyms for every substantive, and of more or 
less appropriate epithets. It would almost seem as if Lady 
Duffus Hardy must have employed some similar help to com 
sition. For instance, she says of the river James at Richmond, a 
somewhat prosaic stream, easily navigable for steamers, that it 
“boils and bubbles in whirling eddies beneath our feet, rushing in 
roaring rapids on its tempestuous way. . .. This rich wood- 
land, growing out of the depths of the turbulent water in serene 
loveliness, contrasting with the white gnashing teeth of the 
foaming wave-crests below.” The negro cabins are spoken of as 
“ poor, squalid-looking dwellings, apparently inhabited by our 
brethren of African descent.” Occasionally one is amused or 
annoyed by a bit of fine writing like the following, the subject 
being the names of Confederate dead in the cemetery near 
Richmond :—“ They are written in emblazoned letters on the 
scroll of fame, and will be read by trumpet-tongues when they are 
unrolled in the light of heaven.” A description of a pine forest, 
with its “ branches standing out stiff and grim, like serried ranks 
of swords, pricking the skies—a standing army of nature's wild 
recruits rooted to breast,” cannot but provoke a smile. But 
when Lady Duffus Hardy later on comes to speak of the semi- 
tropical scenery of Florida, of its everglades and its wealth of 
strange forms of animal and vegetable life, she shows that she is 
perfectly capable of giving a graphic description of the face of 
nature in well-chosen words. 

After leaving Richmond, Lady Duffus Hardy went the 
Shenandoah Valley into Western Virginia, which she justly 
characterizes as exhibiting some of the most beautiful in 
the South—it would have been no more than just had she said in 
the whole Union, As a rule, there is little pone ge of 
the States that would attract travellers who are familiar with 
Norway or the Italian lakes. The White Mountains of New 
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Hampshire, or even the Adirondacks, cannot compare with Scot- 
land ; you cross the Rocky Mountains without knowing that you 
have left the plains; and many hundreds of miles of uninteresting 
scenery must be traversed before you can reach places of ex- 
ceptional grandeur or beauty, such as the Yosemite, the Yellow- 
stone region, or the great Caton of Colorado. Considering the 
accessibility of the Blue Mountains, it is a wonder that they have 
not been more often visited and described. Lady Duffus Hardy 
ives a curjous account of the descendants of some Irish and 
years ago, and even up to the present ive a primitive life, 
almost. without with outer Their solitude, 
however, seems likely to be intruded on and their semi-savage 
mode of life improved away by the recent discovery of mines in 
their neighbourhood. In Charleston, where two-thirds of the 
population are black, Lady Duffus Hardy was much struck by the 
way in which they tacitly acknowledge the superiority of the 
white race as shown espécially in the small matters of everyday 
life. She comments with surprise on the failure of the two races 
to amalgamate; she had expected that the half-breeds would 
greatly outnumber the original race, whereas the further South 
she went the more rare was it to come across the mulatto or 
others of mixed blood. Lady Duffus Hardy takes a low view of 
the general capacity of the black race for improvement; she 
characterizes them as sbiftless and improvident, as only willing 
to work while necessity compels, and prophecies that generations 
must pass before they can learn the lesson of self-government. 
recent proceedings, however, at the National Convention of 
Coloured Men, held at Louisville, go far to refute this conclusion. 
The address there adopted is a moderate and well-considered docu- 
ment. The delegates refused to commit themselves to any political 
policy or candidate, and, in dealing with the social problem, sug- 
gested only moral means for its solution. There is no doubt that 
the uncertainty of black labour is at present a great drawback in 
the labour market of the Southern States; but, as the coun 
fills up and capital is imported, the struggle for existence wi 
become keener, and the evil will in time cure itself. In Charleston 
Lady Duffus Hardy first came across evidence of the curse of 
the South— malaria, or fever in some shape—which renders 
life impossible in so many localities during the summer months, 
There is a aging description of the profusion of fruit and 
vegetables in the Charleston markets; but the author is in 
error in saying that the oyster and egg plants are unknown in 
Euro markets, The oyster plant is the common English 
salsify—20 well cooked, it is true, in America that you would 
hardly recognize it for the same vegetable ; while the egg plant is 
the “ Aubergine,” whose glossy, dark purple exterior attracts one’s 
notice in every Paris ngrocer’s display. Before starting on 
her journey, Lady Duffus Hardy had been warned by many kind 
friends as to the miserable accommodation which she would find 
in Southern hotels and on Southern railroads; but, however 
true this may have been ten years ago, it turned out to be 
all changed for the better now; the hotels, though not so 
luxurious as those in the North, invariably contained large, airy, 
and conveniently-furnished rooms, and the cuisine was all 
that a healthy appetite and good digestion could require. Pullman 
cars havé penetrated all the main lines of communication, and 
the river steamers are perhaps the most luxurious mode of travel 
to be found anywhere. The “ forest city” of Savannah, with its 
—— rows of trees in the — thoroughfares, was an 
= halting-place after passing through the cypress swamps 
of Georgia. The most attractive as well as instructive part of the 
book is that which relates to Florida, for here Lady Dutfus Hardy 
is almost on new ground. It is only within the last few years that 
Americans have appreciated the advantages of their southernmost 
ion as a winter resort. Here without crossing the sea or 
quitting the shelter of the Stars and Stripes, they may, with less 
trouble than. it takes for us to reach the Riviera, enjoy a climate 
of perfect summer during the winter months. The northern 
on of Florida, in which all the cereals, fruit, and vegetables 
cultivated in the Northern States, as well as some few of the 
hardier Southern products, may be grown, contains the most pic- 
turesque scenery in the State, rocks, streams, and forests, as well 
as land suitable for raising the finest live stock. The central or 
semi-tropical portion is generally sandy and uninteresting, though 
in certain the products of the temperate and torrid zone grow 
side by side, and vast quantities of oranges, lemons, and other 
fruits and vegetables are shipped to Northern markets during the 
first three months of the year. This region is, however, at 
intervals, sometimes extending to many years, visited by 
frost, which, when it does come, ruins tie — for that season. 
Southern Florida is well named by y Duffus Hardy 
the Egypt of the United States. Here frosts are unknown, 
and eon eee on fruit and product may be cultivated with 
success, The country, except along the Atlantic seaboard, is level, 
and the scenery “is made up of sunshine, fruits, and flowers.” 
At the southernmost point are the celebrated ‘“‘ Everglades ”— 
thousands of square miles covered with shallow lagoons of fresh 
water, clear as crystal, and diversified by islands sustaining an 
immense growth of valuable timber. These wilds, almost im- 
penetrable to white folk, owing to their deadly atmosphere after 
——, are the last resort of the remnant of the once powerful 
tribe of Seminoles. Jacksonville, near the mouth of the St. 
John’s, which alone among rivers of the United States runs from 
South to North, is the emporium of the fruit-packing trade and 
the chief resort of fashionable invalidism. During the season it is 


the gayest of laces. Lady Duffus Hardy com its 
vestine thoroug fare to a bit of Regent Street plumped Soon on 
the skirts of a semi-tropical city ; but it is strictly a winter abode, 
Though it was only the middle of March, the invalid population 
were already taking flight, and in two months more it would 
be literally emptied, even of its floating gee Many people 
prefer Fernandina, as being quieter, cooler, and more ing, 
owing to its situation on the coast, about fifty miles from Jackson- 
ville. A river steamer, with a saloon as elegantly fitted as a 
London drawing-room, conveyed the travellers thirty miles up the 
St. John’s River, past villas and country houses that in winter are 
bits of Paradise laid down on these smili 


shores, but are deserted 
ere the summer, breathing disease and death, comes on. Lady 
Duffus Hardy landed at Tocoi, whence an hour and a half by a 
Lilliputian railway brought her to the = old Spanish town of 
St. Augustine, on the Atlantic coast. e hotels were the only 
touches of modern life there; gg else had an old-world 
look. The houses, built of a kind of compressed shell-stone 
called “coquina,” are many of them still inhabited by the de- 
scendants of the early Spanish settlers. The orange groves in the 
outskirts, and the smooth shell read below the sea-wall, render it a 
most delightful resort. By the =e os does Lady Duffus 
Hardy mean by saying that you may enjoy a promenade “ au 
cheval” ? Is it a gentle way of insinuating that St. Augustine is a 
“ one-horse place”? ‘The author went back to Tocoi, thence for 
two hours up the St. John’s to Palatka, and so by rail to Silver 
Springs, on the upper waters of the Ocklawaha River, a tributary 
of the St. John’s. The best chapter in the book describes the 
voyage down this river :— 

Dense masses of jungle and wild forest lands sweep down and close it on 
either side with their leafy embrace ; so clcsely they clasp it, that often we 
cannot see a foot of water on either side of us, and the branches of the fine 
old trees reach their long arms across and interlock one with the other, 
forming a grand over-arching avenue above our heads. It is so narrow here 
and there that it seems as though by some strange magical process the 
green earth had been liquefied purely for our accommodation in passing 
through, and anon the stream spreads out like a shining silver mirror in the 
heart of a jungle of overhanging trees. Never was there such variety ef 
scenery on a single river; it seems as though nature had gathered all her 
forces here just to show how much she could do with her few favourite allies 
—the forest, rock, and stream. 

After exploring the upper waters of the St. John into the lake 
regions of Gen Florida, Lady Duffus Hardy returned to Jack- 
sonville, and thence travelled rail across Alabama to New’ 
Orleans—the “ Paris of the South.” The book concludes with an 
idyllic picture of Columbia, in South Carolina, “steeped in the 
Southern sunshine, robed in fair green garlands, with blooming 
gardens clinging about her skirts.” 


AN ITALIAN NOVEL.* 


MONG living Italian novelists the Marchesa Colombi is 
entitled to a high rank. Her latest novel is by no means 
inferior to her best previous efforts; it is eminently wholesome, 
strong, and interesting ; while to a foreigner we cannot but think 
that it supplies a particularly attractive series of pictures of 
village lifein the North of Italy. Ji Tramonto @ un Ideale (“The 
Sunset of an Ideal”) is a story of to-day in which a variety of 
the social problems which occupy modern Italian thought are 
treated in a way which is humorous without being cynical, and 
with a close which is melancholy but scarcely tragi We re- 
commend it as a story which is worth reading, and even, we 
should imagine, worth translating. 

The scene of Ii Tramonto d’ un Ideale is laid in a little upland 
village somewhere at the foot of the Pennine Alps in Piedmont, 
The village is called Fontanetto; but its situation is pretty clearly 
marked by the fact that it is in the province of Novara, and that 
to reach it it is necessary to take a carriage on from the railway- 
station of Borgomanero. This suggests to us some spot in 
neighbourhood of Varallo, and localizes the story quite suffi- 
ciently. The local doctor of Fontanetto is a certain plethoric 
and ignorant middle-aged man, universally known as Il Dot- 
torino, who has one sole remedy for every species of disorder, 
and whose incompetence would long since have procured his dis- 
missal if it had not been from the conservative habits of the 
community and from the fact that “Il Dottorino” is a most gay 
and facetious companion at dinners and wedding feasts. He is a 
widower, and is plagued with an imp of a son, the ways and the 
manners of whom become so exasperating that the Doctor is forced 
to seek for a servant who shall at once attend to himself and the 
house and keep Giovanni in order. After several failures, he finds 
a foundling of thirteen who proves a success. Her name is Amata; 
but she herself and every one who knows her call her simply La 
Matta. La Matta and Giovanni Berti grow up together; and the 
scenes in which their romps and rough affection are described are 
certainly among the most touching in the book. La Matta, reach- 
ing adult feeling first, experiences a kind of mute passion for the 
boy, to whom she is, at seventeen, still merely a playmate ; but she 
is a species of female Caliban, except in outward beauty, and her un- 
couth mind can find no expression except in the dumb and ignorant 
devotion of a dog. She knows nothing, and for self-defence she 
falls into the trick of answering every question with “ Non so!” 

Among the houses where I] Dottorino is most highly valued as 


* Il Tramonto d'un Ideale. Racconto. La Marchesa Colombi. Cesena: 


G. Gargano. 
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a boon companion is that of a small proprietor who passes in the 
country-side for a veritable nabob. Signor Pedrottiis a man who 
has made a considerable fortune in , and who has retired to 
enjoy it at the age of forty, as Italian people like todo. He has 
bought, from the last representatives of an ancient family of the 
neighbourhood, a sort of castle, with turrets and bastions, and a 
moat with a drawbridge over it. In this he lives with no other 
employment than to amuse himself and a little circle of friends 
with cards and with the artistic productions of a very good 
cook. He, like Il Dottorino, has lost his wife, and has but one 
daughter, Rachele. Giovanni b has 
to attract great attention in the vi y his quickness at 
learning his lessons, when his father discovers that he cannot keep 
him at school any longer, and that the boy must learn to take 
care of other men’s flocks and herds, like his forefathers. Signor 
Pedrotti, who likes to pose as a Maecenas to deserving youth, 
conceives this to be a sad pity, and proposes to certain of his 
wealthy friends that, as a mark of esteem to “Il Dottorino,” they 
should club together to provide the boy with a good education. Ac- 
cordingly heis sent off to areligiousseminary in Novara, from which 
he returns presently a taciturn and savage creature, and makes a 
very unfavourable impression indeed when he with his father 
for the first time to dine at the castle. Here, however, the lovely 
and gentle Rachele, who is just his age, comforts and soothes him, 
and when he comes back the following year, a university student 
from Turin, his polished ways dazzle the jealous heart of La 
Matta and please Rachele, who begins to notice him with 
admiration. The upshot of it all is, of course, that Giovanni and 
Rachele, despite their difference of rank and fortune, fall hope- 
ee tr love with one another, and La Matta eats her heart away 
in silent jealousy and rage. The love scenes which go on under 
the very nose of the pompous benefactor are very delicately and 
ttily conceived ; at vat the innocent lovers think that Signor 
edrotti is so kind to them both that he is sure to give his con- 
sent to their union, and Giovanni asks that consent in a scene the 
incidents of which are familiar in dozens of romances, but which 
are here treated with a great deal of freshness. When the village 
Meenas at last is made to comprehend the situation, he flies 
into a towering rage, insults the youth whom he has befriended, 
orders him never more to come within the gates of his 


Prt Hachele, though she will not otherwise disobey her father, 
has plighted her love to Giovanni with all the vows most binding 
to so serious a nature as hers. And he does not despair. Before 
leaving Fontanetto, where it is now impossible for him to live any 
longer, he makes one more effort to communicate with Rachele, 
He sends La Matta over to the castle with a letter, in which he 
begs Rachele, if she will give him hope, to send him a little note 
by La Matta concealed in the pages of a certain volume, the 
second edition of ZI Promessi Spost. La Matta takes the letter 
with strange reluctance, as it seems to Giovanni, and after a long 
while comes back with the volume of Manzoni, indeed, but wi 
no enclosure from Rachele. Giovanni tortures himself to com- 
ag: this conduct on his lady's part. He has no suspicion of 
Matta’s loyalty, and he knows that she can only read the 
letter o. He finally comes to the conclusion that Rachele has sent 
him I Promessi Sposi to encou him to persevere in loving her, 
courage to write to him any 
lines of hope or consolation. And so he away to Milan, 
iless and friendless, to study the law and to make a fortune, 

The Marchesa Colombi must be left to describe in her own 
eloquent and vivid words the horrible plight into which his poverty 
plunges him, and the remarkable subterfuges by which he manages 

evade the grip of starvation. The pages which describe the 
horrors of midsummer heat in the deserted streets of Milan are 
among the cleverest which the author has given to the world. 
At last the poor young man, after struggling on for years, and 
keeping the winning of Rachele ever before his eyes as the goal 
of his career, makes a happy hit by pleading the cause of an 
interesting and popular client. This is the first step in a career 
that rapidly becomes in the highest sense successful, and after 
having spent years in Milan in absolute obscurity and crushing 
poverty, finds himself one of the leading men at the Italian 
b this success he becomes, for the first time, untrue to his 
ideal. He does not consciously cease to look forward to a married 
life with Rachele, but he does not consider that his fortunes are 
ay eget assured for him to demand her hand with authority 
her obnoxious parent, and in the meantime he plunges into 
the gay society of Milan. He has always been inherently a bril- 
liant and graceful fellow, in mind as well as in body, and he is 
welcomed everywhere into the best professional society. Here 
be meets with a beautiful Contessa ma, who falls in love 
with him, and who succeeds fora time in completely banishi 
from his memory the pure and melancholy image of Rachele. 

It is not till the impulsive and exacting Contessa Gemma has 
worn the intrigue to tatters that Giovanni Berti is ready to turn 
to his old ideal again. At last, when he is celebrated and rich, but 
no longer very young, he learns by accident that Sigaor Pedrotti 
has for some years been dead, and that Rachele has continued to 
live alone in her vast castle. Neither before nor since the death 
of her father has she consented to marry, though her beauty, her 
virtues, and especially her wealth, have attracted a variety of 


* guitors. As Giovanni hears all this, the blood rushes to his heart ; 


the old ideal resumes its authority over him, aud he seems to see 
once more before his eyes the slim and virginal figure of Rachele 
as he had loved her years and years before. He is inexpressibly 


touched and humiliated to think that she has waited forhim. In 
a tumult of emotion he rushes home, and, from sentiment, takes 
down that edition of the Promessi Sposi which had played so great. 
As he opens it a little faded note, 
which was certainly not there in the old years, drops out, and he 
reads the tender and courageous words in which Rachele had 
answered him with the promise of her fidelity. The jealous 
Matta had stolen them, had been unable to read them, and had 
been haunted by the terrors of her conscience till she put them 
back again too late. Now, at all events, Giovanni has but one 
duty to perform ; he must at once to Fontanetto, and claim 
from Rachele the hand which she has ed for him so long. 
The pages which take us from this point to the close are of 
quality that place the writer high among living novelists. They 
are inspired by a dramatic perception not unworthy of M. Sardou, 


All the poetry of his youth fills once more the soul and brair 
of Giovanni. who for so many years has hardly bane ol of 
Rachele at all, dreams of her all day long, and sets his affairs in 


order with the greatest impatience, vexed at the notion of a further 
delay of even a few hours. He is not infatuated or inex- 
perienced ; he says to himself that the years will not have 

over her and have left her unchanged, but the picture he forms of 
ber maturity is nevertheless most tenderly drawn from the memory 
of her girlhood. She will be developed, he says, but surely her 
mind will be only riper, her beauty more dignified. He paints to 
himself the seclusion in which he will find her, with books and 
flowers and musical instruments around her—a little sad, perhaj 
and pale with her long patience. He hasiens off to visit is, rm 
the journey from Milan to Fontanetto is described with great 
humour and vigour. The reader is made to share the feverish, the 
absurd impatience of the lover who has wasted all these years and 
cannot now spare one hour. 

We must not spoil the Marchesa Colombi’s plot by telling the 
end of the pm The ideal that has flashed up into such bright 
colours at its close fades suddenly and without a twilight. By a 
remarkable exercise of tact the reader is led to acquiesce in thi 
failure of Giovanni's enterprise, and to admit the inevitable ending, 
while deeply conscious of its pathos. Nor are the two lovers, now 
obviously matched no longer, allowed to become ridiculous in this 
terrible moment of being brought face to face. We are di 
for them, we feel a sort of shame at being introduced to their last 
interview; but the situation is treated by the author with the 
utmost delicacy and tenderness. Ji Tramonto d'un Ideale is & 
story which deserves careful reading; in our hasty sketch of the 
plot we have given no idea of the li skill with which it is 
conducted, or of the charm of style which surroundsit. Itis a 
book that cannot fail to be read with pleasure. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS, 


1L—REPRINTS AND ANNUALS. 


would not be easy to define what are Christmas books now. 

Are they books which would not have a chance of success at 
any other time? Are they children’s books? Are they all illus- 
trated P Are they all stories or poetry ? Is nothing serious, nothi 
lasting, nothing of more than ephemeral value to be included 
We cannot make any rules of the kind. Some members of the 
vast crowd before us belong to each category; and while of many 
it would not be too much to say that they are worthless, of others 
it may be said that they are too good to be classed with publica- 
tions intended only to catch the eye, especially the eye of a 
child. Looking at them tegether, we are struck by the efforts of 
some publishers to attract notice by colour-printing, and by the 
comparative failure of some of them. Miss Kate Greenaway’s 
annual volume is a typical example. It is this year a reprint 
of Little Ann and other Poems by Jane and Ann Taylor 
(Routledge); and we cannot but think her work suffers in 
the reproduction of the pictures by chromo-lithography. Her 
drawings, as every one knows who has seen them, are of the 
most exquisite finish and refinement of tone; but, great as have 
been the strides made lately in colour-printing, there is no firm 
at any rate in England, competent to do this most original 
artist justice. The printing is careless, In some cases the 
red of the lips is transferred to the nose, and the blue of the eyes 
to the cheek. On the whole, so far this year the prettiest books 
are in some way or other reproductions, translations, or new 
editions. The Fan (Nimmo & Bain), for instance, is an English 
counterpart of the well-known French book by Octave Uzanne, 
with Paul Avril’s charming illustrations in what is, or used to be, 
known as aguatint. The designs are perhaps a little free for the 
English drawing-room table; but they are so pretty as to induct 
us to condone the fault in great measure. e may warn an in- 
tending reader that he will be obliged to Sp oop the translation 
with the original French before he will be able to make sense of 
some passages. 
Another volume of French origin is the Fables of La Fontaine, 
with etchings by A. Delierre (Nimmo & Bain), @ translation 
is Thomson’s, of which there is nothing to be said; but however 
good the etchings may have been originally, they are not now 
worthy of the handsomely got-up volume in which they appear, 
The same publishers also issue Types from Spanish Story ; or, the Old 
Manners and Customs of Castile, a miscellaneous compilation from 
Lazarillo de Tormes, Guzman d’Alfarache, Cervantes, Le 
and others, by Mr, James Mew. It is illustrated with 
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etchings by Los Rios, called on the title-page “ proofs,” which 
may be supposed to signify that they are taken on India paper. 
The so-eated “ proofs” are very fuzzy; but on the whole this 
book is very superior to the preceding volume. The binding is 
very pretty, gorgeous but not gaudy. We have no fewer than 
four new issues of the immortal Robinson Crusoe. Two are pub- 
lished by Mr. Hogg, with Stothard’s beautiful designs. The larger 
volume has these engravings from the original plates, and is an 
édition de luxe of the smaller one, in which there are only twelve 
ints, very inferior transfers from the original copper-plates. 
Chatto & Windus also issue an edition, with engrav- 
ings after George Cruikshank, and a number of woodcuts. It is 
@ smaller volume than either of the others, and, so far, more con- 
venient ; but the type is not so clear. Mr, Fisher Unwin’s edition 
exceeds all the others in the gaudiness of the pictures,of which there 
are twenty. On the whole, Mr. Hogg’s larger volume is the most 
pleasing of the four. In addition to genuine Robinson Crusoes we 
ve also The Crusoes of Guiana; or, the White Tiger (Sampson 
Low & Co.), a very poor translation from the French of Louis 
Boussenard. The illustrations are unhappy. 

A cheap issue of The Pilgrim’s Progress is also published b 
Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. It is said to be “illustrated” wit 
140 desi y Gordon Browne ; but illustrations of this kind are 
no set-off to a book which would be better without them. Very 
superior are the pictures, apparently American for the most part, 
of Keble’s Evening Hymn (Gritfith & Farran); some are very 
charming, especially those on the half-title and at the first verse— 


Yon mantling cloud has hid from sight 
The last faint pulse of quivering light 


being exquisitely rendered into white and black. The hymn Abide 
with Me, by the late Henry Francis Lyte, is also printed in a 
separate volume (T. Nelson & Sons), with fifteen illustrations of 
the feeblest kind. The Sonnets of William Wordsworth, with an 
essay on the history of the English sonnet by the Archbishop of 
Dublin, form a very welcome little volume, beautifully printed, 
and suitably bound in dull blue and gold. The publishers are 
Messrs. Suttaby & Oo. All the sonnets are included. Messrs. 
Nelson issue a new edition of Coleridge's Ancient Mariner, with 
illustrations by the late David Scott. Much better in several 
respects than a majority of the reprints and new editions are two 
volumes of old legends by Mr. James Baldwin (Sampson Low), 


The Story of Roland and The Story of Siegfried. The pictures are 
irited, if perhaps a little ptsees | and are reproduced from the 
wings of Mr. R. B. Birch. Mr. Baldwin has, to use his own 


words, modified, recast, and remodelled the stories so as to adapt 
them to modern juvenile reading, and though, of course, much of 
the original vigour and freshness are lost, we must not be supposed 
to mean any a ay of a very pleasant and suitable pair of 
boys’ books, iss Rosalie Kaufman’s Young Folks’ Plutarch 
(W. H. Allen) is similarly weakened, but the translation is on the 
whole very fair, and runs well, Style has much to do with making 
a work of this kind interesting, and the pictures are better cut 
than in some of the books we have noticed. 

The Shoes of Fortune and other fairy tales by Hans Christian 
Andersen (Hogg) contains a biographical sketch of the author by 
Dr. Mackenzie, and a portrait as well as a number of pretty 
illustrations by Otto Speckter. Another Andersen reproduction is 
The Snow Queen (Wells Gardner), with very delicately printed 
chromo-lithographs by T. Pym. This is a pretty and intelligible book 
fora child. Almost as pretty, but without the colour, are Miss Laura 
Troubridge’s illustrations to Little Thumb, another of Andersen’s 
stories (Mansell & we They show what modern training of the 
South Kensington kind may do for the cultivation of a retined, if 
not very robust, order of artistic fancy. The brown borders greatly 
enhance the delicacy of the drawings. Krilof and his Fables 

Cassell) is a fourth edition of Mr. Ralston's delightful translation. 
this issue nearly all the Russian author’s fables may be found. 

A memoir is prefixed. Many of the illustrations are very pretty 
and appropriate; but, as usual with English woodcuts, much in- 
aed hey the engraver. Mr. Heywood Sumner has avoided this 
source of disappointment by having his illustrations of Sintram 
(Seeley) reproduced from his drawings in facsimile. The transla- 
tion is wanting in the picturesqueness which made the familiar 
rendering published long ago by Lumley so delightful to English 
readers. Although George Sand must always lose in a translation 
quite as much as Lamotte Fouqué, yet every child of taste will 
glad to receive two stories written for her grandchildren, The 
Wings of Courage and The C.oud Spinner (Blackie). Equally 
welcome, and at a price within the reach of all who will care 
to read them, are Corinne, by Mme. de Staél, in a new transla- 
tion (F. Warne), and Nathaniel Hawthorne's Twice-Told Tales 
and Tanglewood (same publisher). Another volume of old 
stories is a selection from the dradian Nights, issue] under the 
title of Far-Famed Tales (Hogg), with illustrations. Prince 
Pertinax (Field & gy lege a fairy story of the old-fashioned 
orthodox type, as may seen by the last two lines, “ King 
Fax advanced, and with great dignity invited the king, queen, 
age and all the rest of the company to a grand banquet 
e had ordered for the wedding of Prince Pertinax and his Blue 
Rose.” The story was written twenty years ago by Mrs. George 
Hooper for the Monthly Packet, It is now republished with illus- 
trations by the little girl to whom it was originally told. The 
“get-up” of the book is admirable in every way, particularly the 
ag Rpreay is a model of good taste and good workman- 
ship. same publishers issue a funny little volume of Christmas 


Entertainments, mainly reprinted from a rare chap-book of 
1740, and carefully edi The original has been thumbed 
and worn almost out of existence, and commands more than twice 
its weight in gold. It contains either an earlier version or & 
parody of Jack and the Beanstalk, and the old-fashioned cuts 
are most amusing. Very similar are some reprints, issued by 
Messrs. Griffith & Farran, of the children’s books of the begin- 
ning of the century, published at the “ original juvenile library, 
the Corner of St. Paul's Church Yard.” We have among them 
The Butterfly's Ball, The Peacock at Home, The Elephant’s Bail, 
and The Lion's Masquerade. Rude and even grotesque as some 
of the pictures are, they contrast not untavourably with but 
too many of the illustrations produced in these artistic days. 
The stories are supposed to have been written by William 
Roscoe, well known as the author of a life of Leo X. Of 
purely nursery literature reissued we have but too many ex~- 
amples. One of them is Three Blind Mice, with the music, 
illustrated by C. A. Doyle (Waterston). Another is a collection 
of old rhymes, under the title of The Hey Diddle Diddle 
Picture Book, illustrated by Mr. Caldecott — We are 
sorry not to be able to praise either the outline or coloured pic- 
tures as they are here reproduced. The engravings are broken and 
crumbling, and give but a and inadequate idea of the work 
of a most fastidious artist. Mr. Ascott R. me republishes, under 
the name of Evenings Away from Home (Hogg), some pleasant 
stories supposed to be told by schoolboys in their own language 
to their schoolfellows. They have been so long out of print that 
they are practically new, and we feel sure that the boys of to-day 
will appreciate them as highly as did those for whom they were 
first written. The illustrations are unworthy of the letterpress. In 
fact, with the very few exceptions noted above, there is something 
most disheartening in the general level of book illustration ex- 
hibited by the volumes we have noticed so far. If they do not 
improve by next week we shall be forced to conclude that the 
efforts made since 1851, the establishment of schools of art, the 
boasted successes of South Kensington, and the innumerable 
galleries opened, have left us, so far as book illustration is con- 
cerned, not only far below the glorious days of Bewick and his 
pupils, but even below the ee | moderate level of the 
a when Mr, Birket Foster, Sir John Gilbert, and Mr. Harrison 
Weir condescended to make drawings for Christmas books, and 
found engravers capable of cutting them on wood. 

The annuals and magazines show this falling off even more than 
the ordinary books. There are, of course, some exceptions, but 
they are few, and only go to prove that there is no adequate reason 
for the general failure. The Quiver (Cassell) is too well known to 
— much recommendation to the large public for whom its 
publishers cater so successfully. The pictures have all the same 
fault—namely, that the engraver has failed to interpret the work 
of the draughtsman. Some of them, nevertheless, are very pretty, 
though wanting in faithful and careful detail. It is iepentiie for 
an artist to put his best work on a block when he knows that the 
engraver's tool will cut away anything delicate. The Girl's Own 
Annual (“ Leisure Hour ” Office) is a wonderful mine of pleasant 
stories, excellent cooking recipes, and useful information of all 
kinds. “ Robina Crusoe” will please boys and girls alike. There 
are numerous cuts, mostly very poorly printed, although it is 
evident that some of them have been well engraved. The 
Boy's Own Annual is issued by the same publishers, and has 
a frontispiece in colours, representing the costumes of various 
Highland clans, which will enough to recommend the book 
in many quarters. An intelligent boy is sure to enjoy this 
portly volume, in spite of its small type in three columns, 
which will make arms and eyes ache alike. There is much 
amusing fiction, and all kinds of information about the things 
a boy wants to know—such as games, shipbuilding, mechanical 
toys, signal flags, and swing guns, among other topics. Aunt 
Judy's Annual Volume (Bemrose) lacks what has so long 
been “the brightest jewel in its crown,” a story by Mrs, 
Ewing, but has illustrations by Randolph Caldecott other 
favourite artists, Aunt Judy has never sought popularity by 
abating the least her high ideal of juvenile literature; and the 
present volume is not, perhaps, as fascinating as some of its pre- 
decessors, although the story of “ Bride Picotee,” by the author of 
the Atelier du Lys, which relates to lace-making in Flanders, de- 
serves great praise, and will be read with interest by any one, old 
or young, who takes it up. very Girl's Annual (Routledge) is 
chiefly illustrated with well-drawn but badly-printed chromo- 
lithographs. There are numerous stories, and some excellent 
= ses on useful subjects—one of the best being “On the Art of 

riting,” by J. F. Mayo. There is also a charming obituary 
notice of the exemplary life of Miss Rhoda Garrett, by her 
friend Lady Maude Parry, whose delicate and appreciative little 
mewoir deserved something better than is given by way of a wood- 
cut portrait. Sunday (Wells Gardner) is deservedly a favourite 
in religious fumilies. The illustrations are better than in some 
much more expensive volumes. Of My Sunday Friend (Mowbray) 
much the same may be observed. The Child's Companion and 
Juvenile Instructor accompanied and instructed some of us thirt 
pe ago and more, and we may hope that its kssons may sti 

usefu 

Are birthday books annuals? We must hope that they are not. 
It is unpleasant to look forward to another recrudescence—only a ~ 
word of four syllables will do justice to the theme—of such 
volumes next year. We must them “ volumes,” for they are 


not books or works, although there is some original poetry in 
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When is Your Birthday? A Year of Good Wishes, by Mr. Edwin J. 
). His aoe twelve in a. are ac- 


inci an Eyck 
picture at Ghent, on is very pleasing with its ry veil of 
soft leather. It is to be feared that admirers of Mr. Matthew 


Arnold will not be able to value Zhe Matthew Arnold Birt 
Book (Smith & Elder). Of all poets, he least bears the ro 
treatment of being quoted in sentences without the context. 
as a tribute of family affection is such a compilation excusable. 
The Lowell Birthday Book (Chatto & Windus), though with 
smaller pretensions, is more interesting, as the quotations are lon 
enough not to make nonsense. By the way, any one tri 
the game of cross-readings in birthday books? A page or two of 
the “ Matthew Arnold” volume read straight down is irresistibly 
comic. The last we have received of these strange modern 
aberrations of literature is entitled The Starry Heavens (Chatto & 
Windus), and contains a series of birthday quotations from various 

ts relating to the sun, moon, stars, comets, and signs of the 

jac. The idea is ingenious, and may please those who, as the 
compiler suggests, having registered their names at a time when 
some famous star was in the ascendant, in after years would again 
and again walk at night beneath the starry firmament, and 

Fly their fancies in the open air and keep their birthday. 

Messrs. Kent & Co. send a Shakespeare Diary and Almanack, The 
quotations are cleverly chosen, 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


R the moment the stalwart figure of Luther (1) throws con- 
temporary men and things into the shade in Germany, and 
the nation is encouraged and invigorated by being led back to 
survey the most heroic episode in her history. Among the crowd 
of memorial addresses and brochures well adapted to their imme- 
diate object, but not aspiring to last beyond the incident which 
has given them birth, it is a satisfaction to encounter one produc- 
tion of genuine literary workmanship, even though it may not be 
entirely a novelty. Gustav Freytag deserves credit for having 
discerned exactly what the occasion required, and no less for the 
ready tact with which he has adapted old material to newexigencies, 
By skilful re-arrangement and seasonable enlargement, he has 
constructed from his “ Pictures of the German Past” an admirable 
monograph of Luther, in its grace and ease of treatment the reverse 
of the conscientious but formidable thoroughness with which 
biography is generally written in Germany. The occasion is not 
one on which it would be seemly to dwell upon the harsher traits 
of the Reformer's character; they are not ignored, but neither are 
they obtruded ; the great champion’s face is painted my | with its 
seams and gashes; but these are scarcely observed in the genial 
atmosphere diffused over the picture, proper to an occasion of 
national rejoicing. In fact, geniality was so much the dominant 
characteristic of Luther, that no picture which lays principal stress 
upon it can greatly mislead. It was the quality which he always 
displayed when the world would let him; the pugnacity which 
ve the world so much more to talk about needed to be evoked 
y collision with antagonists. Herr Freytag has not endeavoured 
to make an idol of the Reformer ; but in selecting him as the repre- 
sentative type of the German, the man in whom the characteristic 
traits of his countrymen are summed up and personified, as France 
is personified in Voltaire or Thiers, & virtually admitted the 
existence of much that foreigners, unless when like the 
English or the Americans they are mainly of Teutonic 
extraction, may not find altogether palatable. If, however, the 
nature of Luther as a whole is best apprehended by men of 
German stock, the picturesque incidents of his career are equally 
striking and intelligible everywhere, and these Herr Freytag has 
turned to admirable use. Luther burning the Pope’s bull, Luther 
nailing his theses to the gate, Luther standing immovable before 
Emperor and Legate because “he could no other,” will for ever 
rivet the gaze of all beholders of the great picture gallery of the 
world, Less recognized, but not less attractive, is the simple 
heartiness and manly tenderness of Luther's domestic life, to 
which Freytag has done ample justice. He has shown good 
taste in allowing the incidents of Luther's history to be as far as 
possible related in the artless language of his contemporaries, such 
as Myconius, Blaurer, and the merchants who encountered 
“ Junker Georg” at the hostel, a narrative almost Scriptural. If 
he is open to criticism anywhere, it is in his inadequate compre- 
hension of the Renaissance, especially in its theological aspects. 
Revived Paganism certainly overlaid medieval Christianity in a 
very odd fashion, but the age was hardly sensible of the in- 
congruity. 
“ Martin Luther in Word and Image” (2) is a F 
different class to Freytag’s, but equally good in its way. 


1) Doktor Luther: eine Schilderung. Von Gustav Freytag. Leipzig: 
London: Williams & 

(2) Dr. Martin Luther in Wort und Bild. Festschrift, mit acht 
Stahistichen von Professor C. A. Schw: burth. Herauagegeben von 
C. Evers. Leipzig: Uhlig. London: mann, 
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is an impartial and well-written biography of the Reformer, so 
arranged as to accompany and illustrate 
engravings after designs by Professor as of Weimar, 
representing the — events in Luther's life. It is in every 
respect a creditable volume, and a type of the anniversary 
memorial suitable for the drawing-room. 

A volume on the Jews of Austria (3), by Dr. Gerson Wolf, is 
added to the valuable collection of special treatises on the various 
races constituting the Austrian Empire. It is not equal to its 
companion volumes; the past history of the Jews is treated with 
disproportionate fulness, and the particulars of the actual Jewish 
community are disappointingly meagre. It was probably a mis- 
take to entrust the work to a Jew, who can ly write at all 
upon many points without giving offence to his co-religionists. If 
this is not the reason, it can only be said that Dr. Wolf hasa 
very inadequate conception of the legitimate scope of his labours 
and senendben, His deficiencies are not supplied by the a 
but commonplace, observations on the Jewish question contribu 
as = appendix by Dr. leay (4) bably 

e correspondence of an 'y (4), pro apocry= 
phal, with rear named Caspi on the subject of Judaism, is 
chiefly interesting as an expression of Jewish opinion on the proper 
attitude of enlightened Jews to the services of the synagogue and 
Mosaic rites and customs in general. It is admitted that these 
are burdensome, and incapable of being maintained in perpetuity ; 
but it is contended that they ought not to be wholly disused in 
the present condition of the Jewish community. The frequent 
references to Daniel Deronda show that this work has by no 
means failed to produce an impression on the Jewish public. 

It is easy to be in opposition. Modern institutions, being 
human, must necessarily have their weak sides, and afford fine 
opportunities for attack to a clever writer who is not particular 
what he says. Herr Nordau (5) goes the whole round of human 
beliefs and social arrangements from the Deity to the penny papers, 
and finds great fault with them all, All his onslaught is pure 
dogmatism ; there is hardly any pretence of an argument, only the 
convenient assumption that those who differ from the writer must 
be idiots upon whom argument would be thrown away. Nor is 
there any hint of a remedy for the numerous undoubted evils 
against which the writer inveighs, except some vague talk of 
human solidarity, which can be promoted by setting class 
against class; and a suggestion for the abolition of hereditary 

roperty, which we shall be better able to appreciate when we 
cae what disposition the author has made of his copyright. 
Slashing attacks of this kind are sure to find readers, and the 
book is sufficiently well written to produce a sensation, even 
should it fail to produce the effect anticipated by the author of 
causing the reader “ to turn up the whites of his eyes, and smite 
his hands together over his head.” The most curious thing about 
it is that it is itself as a “lie” as any that it denounces. 
Though really addressed to the prejudice and cupidity of the 
masses, it affects to reproduce the views of men “ standing on the 
summit of culture,” where the author himself does not stand, and 
who, as he well knows, are in Germany at least for the most part 
Constitutional Monarchists, rs and defenders of pro \ 
and the last people in the world to mistake a Protestant - 
man for “a Red Indian medicine man.” 

Professor Sachau’s explorations in Northern Syria (6) have been 
made with the support of the German Government. In his anxiety 
to show that this countenance has been justified, he ye been 
betrayed into unduly increasing the com of his book, not a 
little of which is either trivial or prolix. It is nevertheless evident 
that the Professor has gone over his ground very thoroughly ; and, 
if he has made no archeological discoveries of importance, has 
managed to convey a vivid picture both of the ancient and the 
present condition of the country. It is indeed a land of vestiges 
of the past, where Sultan Mahmoud’s owls would have been at no 
loss for a dowry of ruined cities. The most remarkable remains 
described are those of Apamea, which remain almost as they were 
when the city was abandoned after its destruction by an earth- 
quake in the seventh century. hey meme | nothing is left 
standing, except a gate and a portion of the . The rest is a 
heap of broken columns and shattered fragments of stone and tile. 
Elkefr, anciently Elbara, is less interesting, in so far as it is 
merely a relic of Byzantine times, “grey rock upon grey rock, 
looking as if it had been abandoned only forty or fifty years ago.” 
Serdjille and Ruwéha are ruined towns of the same period, and in 
the same marvellous state of preservation. The former has two- 
storied houses, better than have been built in Syria for a thousand 
years; the latter has a fine basilica. Inscriptions, unfortunately, 
are very infrequent. Mesopotamia seems to have yielded little of 
archeological interest ; the most ._— point is Dr, Sachau’s 
identification of Tel Men with Tigranocerta, which, however, 
remains to be confirmed by excavations, for no vestige remains 
above ground. Many other sites would repay excavation, especi- 
ally Palmyra, where the traveller comments upon the total disap- 


(3) Die Juden, Von Dr. Gerson Wolf. Mit einer Schlussbetrachtung 
von Dr. Wilhelm Goldmann. Wien und Teschen: Prochasker. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 
(4) Briefwechsel einer englischen Dame iiber Judenthum und Semitismus. 
Stuttgart: Levy & Miller. London: Nutt, 
ig Die conventionellen Liigen der Kulturmenschheit. Von Max Nordau 
pzig: Schlicke. London: Kolckmann. : 


Reise in Syrien und Mesopotamien. Yon Dr. Eduard Sachau 
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= : drawings by the poet, which, like the verses, a 

little more polishing would have made very good. An alteration 

in the way of the tinted printing would improve these pictures ; if 

the white circles round the heads were sen and the outer 

borders sepia instead of green, the effect would be much enhanced. 

The printing is tasteful. The _ _ from the book 
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of all private dwellings. His account of the general 

mdition of the country is not encouraging, except as regards 

Aleppo, which is very flourishing, and has far outstripped 
Damascus. 


'. We are indebted to another German Professor for an excellent 
book of travel, treating of a region of Africa which has of late years 
been comparatively neglected (7). The inland district between the 
Gambia and the Niger possesses ial interest as the abode of the 
Mandingoes, the most ingenious of all the negro peo and of 
the red-skinned Foulas, a connecting link apparently between the 
and the Nubian, a nation capable of playing in Northern 
ica the of the Hovas in Madagascar, could it but be let 
alone by the white man. France, however, already mistress of 
the Senegal, has her eye on these fertile and populous regions, 
and there seems every reason to believe that if, instead of fritter- 
ing away her stre: in Tonquin and Madagascar, at the risk of 
misunderstandings with other European Powers, she would 
systematically undertake the conquest of Central Africa, where no 
one could or would interfere with her, she might found a great 
colonial empire of the only class that the stay-at-home habits of 
her allow. A railway across the Sahara, from Algeria to 
Timbuctoo, is already planned ; and, although a gigantic scheme, 
belongs, like the Trans-A ustralian railway, to the category of pos- 
sibilities, not to that of merely visionary projects like the flooding 
of the Sahara. Other railways, to bring Senegambia and Tim- 
buctoo into connexion with the Niger, have also been planned, 
and, in Professor Doelter’s opinion, are perfectly practicable if 
seriously taken up. If French influence does not make itself 
paramount, the most probable alternative is a great Mohammedan 
empire. “The Mussulman creed,” remarks Colonel Durand, “ has 
@ direct tendency to mould the mind to the idea of the concentra- 
tion of power.” Mohammedanism continues to make rapid pro- 
gress among the natives, and exercises an elevating influence upon 
them which Christianity has hitherto failed to produce. Ac- 
cording to the traveller, the Portuguese settlements upon this 
coast are more flourishing and better administered than is usually 
supposed. From the absence of pride of race, the Portuguese 
get on better than any other Europeans with the aborigines; and 
many of their officers, especially in the engineering department, 
are enlightened and cultivated men. It is in such glimpses of the 
social condition and probable destiny of the country that the 
interest of Professor Doelter's work chiefly consists; he also gives 
valuable particulars of native arts and industries, illustrated by 
nor opportunity of making any important geographical 
discoveries. After. a of duration on the Cape 
Verde Islands, which he describes minutely and well, he visited 
the ee archipelago; and his explorations on the mainland 
were confined to a narrow tract to the south of the Rio Grande, 
in the Mandingo country and Futah Djallon. 

The Continent seems to be at length awaking to a perception 
of two facts—that the English poetry of the plied» century 
is not summed up in the names of Scott and Byron, and that the 
first quarter of this century was in England an era of poetical 
glory and greatness which may challenge comparison with any 
similar epoch in the history of the world. It seems likely that 
Shelley (8) may take his place abroad as the third great repre- 
sentative of English song after the two we have cited. With all 
his universal humanity, Wordsworth is too local in theme and 
colouring ; and, exquisite as is the quality of Coleridge and Keats, 
the quantity is hardly enough. Shelley, like Byron and Scott, 
has produced a miniature literature from his own brain, and 
created a second by the host of commentators and biographers 
whom he has called into existence; while his influence, more 
than Scott's or Byron’s, more even than Wordsworth’s, is felt in 
the political and social movements of our time. The difficulty of 
interpreting him to the Continent is of course very great, although 
Di Lustro’s beautiful Italian translation of the lyrical poems 
proves that it is not insuperable. Meanwhile no better way of 
recommending the poet can be found than by inspiring an interest 
in the man. Such is the purpose of Dr. Druskowitz’s biography, 
and he has acquitted himself of his mission with ability and good 
taste. His work contains nothing that will strike an English 
reader as original, but should have the charm of a romance for 
the public to which it is addressed. It is a careful and accurate 
digest of all available information, most properly based upen the 
— own letters as far us possible, but incorporating all authentic 

of importance to be derived from his biographers, and dis- 
playing much discrimination in its estimate of the latter’s claims 
to attention. The narrative is clear and well-proportioned, and 
the tone, though warmly sympathetic, is quite free trom exaggerated 
hero-worship. In his critical judgments the writer generally 
agrees with Dr. Todhunter, of whose work he speaks with de- 
served praise. We have noticed only one instance of defective 
information—the author's apparent unacquaintance with the re- 
markable article published in the Edinburgh Review last autumn, 
and two slight errors. Keats did not die on December 27, 1820, 
but on February 24, 1821, and the English translation 
of Una Favola—as Dr. Druskowitz might have learned from Mr. 
Forman—was not made by Shelley himself, but by the first editor 
of the original. 

Ueber die Cap Verden nach dem Rio Grande und Futah-Djallon : 


7) 
aus Nord-West-Africa. Von Dr. C. Doelter. Leipzig: 
Frohberg. London: Williams & Norgate. 


8) Pe she Shelley. Von H. Druskowitz. Berlin: O heim, 


Professor Buchheim’s editiun of Goethe’s Iphigenia in Tauris (9) 
for the Clarendon Press Series is, like all his editions of German 
classics, a model of what such a performance should be. The notes 
are brief and yet copious, explaining philological difficulties and those 
arising from Goethe's wealth of classical allusion. There is an ex~ 
cellent preface, contrasting the German with the Greek play, and 
awarding a deserved preference to the former. It is to beregretted 
that the Universities do not select noble literature like Iphigeni 
— examinations, instead of inferior work such as und 

wert. 

“ The Counts of Altenschwerdt (10), by August Niemann, is a 
very imen of the style of fiction, less fashionable now 
than formerly, which treats of the romance of real life. The per- 
sonages are aristocratic, with language, sentiments, and incidents 
to match. The impression produced is not precisely one of reality, 
but the story is nae es and animated, and its more 
exciting passages, especially the tragic scenes between Oscar von 
Waldeghen and the Countess Sibylla in the third volume, are 
worked up with very considerable power. Oscar certainly takes 
too much killing, and the story is decidedly too long, but on the 
whole it is an excellent specimen of the novel of incident.. It is 
the first of a new collection, the Grenzboten-Sammlung. ; 

“ Beata and Halszka,” by J. Caro (11), is a story of feudal 
Poland, turning chiefly on murder and abduction, which might 
pass very well for a romance, but, from the entire absence of 
dialogue, seems to be a simple matter-of-fact history. Whether it 
was intrinsically worth reviving in any more ambitious shape than 
that of a magazine article may be doubted, but it is well told in a 
clear and effective style. The poems of Carl Caro (12) are usually 
of a subjective or sentimental character, aud these are the best. 
They are good in point of language and versification, and this is 
nearly all that can be said of them, © 

The celebrity of Brockhaus's Conversations-Lexicon (13) is world- 
wide, and the admirable manner in which the thirteenth edition 
is kept up to the mark offers the best assurance that it will con- 
tinue so. It is only necessary to refer to two articles in the 
recently-published sixth volume—Electricity and Fish—one treat- 
ing of the branch of science in which discovery has of late been 
most active; the other of one in which the whole civilized world 
has been stirred up to take an interest, to see with what admirable 
judgment and extensive research knowledge has been kept up to the 
requirements of the day. The scientific and practical articles are 
in general the fullest, but biography is by no means neglected. 

The Deutsche Rundschau (14) celebrates the event of the day by 
a poem in honour of Luther, an essay upon his genius and his 
work, and an account of the literature of the commemoration. The 
verses, by C. F. Meyer, though not very poetical, have the hearty 
= mena tone required by the occasion ; the essay, by Professor 

oltzmann, is a thoughtful composition, rendering full justice to 
Luther's moral greatness and royalty of nature, but not losing itself 
in vague panegyric. The rupture of the national unity through the 
Reformation is evidently a subject of deep regret to the patriotic 
writer, and he does not consider how nearly it might have been re- 
paired if Luther's spirit had animated the Protestants in the early 
days of the Thirty Years’ War. The sketch of the commemorative 
Luther literature is very interesting, especially for its exposure of 
the shameless falsehoods and cunning misrepresentations circulated 
by the less reputable part of the German Catholic press. Dr. 
Geficken’s valuable memoir of Baron Nothomb, the Belgian states- 
man, is concluded. It appears that.Nothomb was the original 
deviser of the compact by which France and Prussia mutually 
bound themselves to respect Belgian neutrality in the war of 
1870. Wilhelmine von Hillem’s pathetic “ Friedhofsblume” is 
concluded; and the first moiety is published of a lively and 
animated tiction, Ossip Schubin’s “ Story of a Genius.” 

The most remarkable contribution to Auf der Héhe (15) is the 
beginning of Fritz Lemmermeyer’s romance of medieval life, 
“ The Alchymist.” It is a powerful story, and not unlike Mr. 
Reade’s Cloister and the Hearth, the action being laid nearly at 
the same period. It is, however, too overloaded with horrors of 
all sorts to be pleasant reading. M. Sienkiewicz’s “ Little 
Michael,” the story of the persecution and martyrdom of a poor 
Polish boy who cannot acquire a good Russian accent, is also too 
painful for legitimate art. M. Reinach celebrates Gambetta as the 
first Positivist who has made himself a practical force in politics ; 
and Sefor Vicente de Arajia gratifies and surprises us by hi 
warm appreciation of Tennyson. In a letter on the Danish stage, 
Friiulein Rosenfeldt communicates the interesting information that 
Sbakspeare is the only dramatist at present widely popular either 
with actors or the public. 


(9) Clarendon Press Series—German Classics. Edited, with English 
Notes, by A. T. Buchheim, Ph.D. Vol. V. IJphigenie auf Tauris: a 
Drama. By Goethe. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

(10) Die Grafen von Altenschwerdt. Von August Niemann. 3 Bde. 
Leipzig: Grunow. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(11) J. Caro—Beata und Halszka: eine polnisch-russische Geschichte aus 
dem sechzehnten Jahrhundert. Breslau: Trewendt. London: Nutt. 

(12) Gedichte. Vou Carl Caro. Breslau: Trewendt. London: Nutt. 

(13) Brockhaus Conversations-Lexikon. Dreizehnte vollstiindig umgear- 
beitete Auflage. Bd.6. Leipzig: Brockhaus. London: Kolckmann. 

(14) Deutsche Rundschau. UHerausgegeben von Julius Rodenberg. 
Jahrg. 10, Hft.2. Berlin: Paetel. London: Triibner & Co. 

(15) Auf der Hohe : internationale Revue. Hera ben von Leopold 
- Sacher-Masoch. Bd. 9, Hft.25. Leipzig: Licht & Meyer. London: 

utt. 
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The Russian Review (16) has an article on the production of 
gold in Russia, which would appear to be on the decline. There 
are also interesting papers on variable stars, on the history of the 
Jews in Lithuania, and on vestiges of the myth of Prometheus in 
the ag Pt oi it assumes a form closely akin to the Persian 


legends of Zo 


(16) Russische Revue :  Monatsschrift ir die Kunde Russlands. Heraus- 
ben von Carl Rittger. Jahrg. 12, Hft. 8,9. St. Petersburg: Roéttger. 
mdon: Triibner & Co. 
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Two PRIVATE FUrES. needin g especial care, and over Fou Resources for 
after-life encouraged. Music, Drawing, atural Science. Riding, Car entry: 8 , &c., in addition 


to thorough grounding.—Address, M.A. Oxoa, Mill Bank House, near 


EW ZEALAND.—A HEAD-MASTER is is required for the 
HIGH SCHOOL, at Christchurch, New Zealand. Salary (if married), and 

£100 (if unmarried), allowed for ex pcuses ot passage tu the Co ony, Candid ates, be 

must have had experience in Teaching in a Public School, re have graduated in either 

Classical or Mathematical Honours at Oxford or Cambri wioue advertisements the 

= was limited to Classical Honours : = time for receiving applications is there- 

Nove: ic r particulars, can be obtained 


n 
of W. New Zealand Governucus 7 Weeuuinster 5.W. 
No ovember 1, 1883. 


REs! DENT PATIENT.—A PHYSICIAN wen living in 
a rt of the South-West of Eugland, receives a PA mentally afflicted, 
uiet country district, offering every 
Jighest references.—Address, X., care of J. B. Ontlay. “Esa. 3 Lincoln's Inn 


MESES SYDNEY F. WALKER & OLIVER, Electrical 
Martin's Place, Tratalgar Sq Square. 


T° CAPITALISTS and Others requiring safe INVEST- 

AS —WANTED, THREE GENTLEMEN, with not less than £5,000 each, to vind 

thers contributing similar amounts, for the urpose of carrying out a thoroughly soun 
‘pedectekin ng. There is no possibility of risk and the minimum profit will be 30 " cent. No 
financial agents employed as intermediaries. Communication is direct with ies 
a yer | interested, and the fullest investigation is solicited. Principals or thelr Solicitors 


OL o COINS for SALE.—Gold, Silver, Co 
Saxon, English, Scotch, &c. Lists tree.—J. Verity, Ear! 


DOULTON & CO. 


LAMBETH, S.B. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GLAZED CERAMIC WARE, 
OPEN PORTABLE STOVES, 

OPEN FIREPLACES, 

MANTELPIECES, FENDERS, IEARTH TILES, 
A special Show Room recently fitted up at the Works, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, 8.E. 


per, Gresk, Roman, 


&e, 


DIPLOMA OF HONOUR (HIGHEST AWARD) 
AMSTERDAM EXHIBITION, 1883. 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA 


**A most delicious and valuable article.” 


FRY’S 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT 


“ Strict W. Sropparrt, 
Aa bf 3., City Ana‘yst, Bristol, 


SEVENTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS, 


[MPERFE XCTLY adapted Spectacles are the cause of most 
cases of Blindness and defective vision. Mr. 1. LAURANCE, F.S.S., Oculist 
1a OLD BOND STREET (late 39), has made the adaptation of Spectacles his especial and 
sole study for upwards of thirty years. Testimonials from Earl Lindsey, Sir Jullus Benedict, 
F. D. Dixon Hartland, E tsy.. M.P., Thomas Cook, Esq., the weil-known —_ Agent, &c. 


COCOA. 


Pamphict containing valuable «nevestions, post free. 
City Branches—6 POULTRY: and 22 FENCHURCH STREET, EC. 
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| 
LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. HOTELS. 
—BEDFORD HOTEL. —Facing S Sea, 
West Pier. Central and quiet. Lon; 


UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
E, LIFE, MARINE. 


‘THE COMMEROIAL 


fall 

£250,000 
in Special Trust for Life Policy Holders exceeds... £309.000 

Total Annual Premium Income exceeds £1,077,000 

Cuier OFrrices—19 and 20 CORNAILL, LONDON, E.C. 

West Env Orrice—8 PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 

ASSURANOE COMPANY. 


N ORTHERN 
Established | 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


LIFE. 
E.Cc. ABERDEEN~3 KING STREET. 


FIRE AND 
LONDON—1 MOORGATE STREET, 
INCOME and FUNDS (Iss). 


Acoumulated Funds £2,749,400 


SUN FIRE and LIFE OFFICES. 
THREADNEEDLE STREET. F.C. CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


OXFORD (Corner of Street), — FIRE. Established 1710. Tome and 
Siete. Established 1310, Specially low rates for 


‘oreign I 
young lives. Large settlement of claims. 


LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
Established by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720. 
7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., ano & PA 55 PARLIAMENT STREET, 8.W. 


Marine, a, Five, ond Lath Acsusenees have been son granted by the Corporation for more than a 
Funds in hand exceed £3,20,000 
TMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1803._1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 
Capital, £1,600,000, Paid-up and Invested, £700,000, Total Invested Funds, £1,467,000. 


E. COZENS SMITH, General Sfanager. 
P 


FIRE OFFIC 

LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS, LONDON. —Fstablishe 1782. 

ponognees against Loss by Fire an! Lizhtuinz cicted in all parts of the World, 
ims arranged with promptitude and ‘iberality. 

JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY. 
UNDER CONTRACT FOR HER MAJESTY'’S MAILS TO INDIA, 
CHINA, and AUSTRALIA, &e. 
REDUCED RATES OF PASSAGE MONEY.—SPECIAL RETURN TICKETS. 
Departures (Fortnightly) for— 
CALCUTTA, MADRAS, and CEYLON.......... Wedueniay IDF. 
CHINA, sTRAITs, JAPAN { 


From Gravesend, 
ADELAIDE, MELBOURNE, and SYDNEY ... 4 Thursday, 12.39 p.m. 
GIBRALTAR, MALTA, EGYPT, ADEN, and 
BOMBAY 


From Brindisi, Monday. 
Every Wednesday. 
Loypow Orrices: 122 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C., and 25 COCKSPUR STREET. 


APOLLINARIS 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


“ Earl SPENCER, K.G., Pres. International Medical Exhibi- 
tion, August 1881, referred to Apollinaris as a typical beverage, 
approved by the faculty.”—Sanitary Record, March 1882, 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, gna most 

“—_ Cash Prices; no outa charge for time given. Large, useful Stock to select from. 
llustrated priced Catal Terms, post free.—248, 249, and ‘20 Tottenham Feed 

and 19, 20, and 21 Mor: W. Established 1862. 


COLLINSON & LOCK’S 
MODELLED PLASTER WORK, 


FOR THE DECORATION OF CEILINGS OR WALLS. 
Original Designs and Reproductions of Old Work. 
MADE IN PORTABLE PANELS AND EASILY FIXED. 
ILLUSTRATIONS SENT ON APPLICATION. 
109 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 
Delicious and wholesome. An effective tonic. 
Mueh favoured by Sportsmen and Travellers. 


GRANT’S ORANGE COGNAC. 


A fascinating liqueur of high quality. 
Valuable to Sportsmen; pleasant with atrated waters. 


GRANT’S GINGER COGNAC. 
A of exive quality, made of the 


Sold by all Dealers, 
Manufacturer, T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. 


DP WNEFORD'S MAGNESIA.— ure Solution is the best 
ere Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 


DP NNEFORD'S MAGNESIA.—The Safest and most gentle 
Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Iafan 
OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


GRANT’S 
TONIC 
LIQUEURS. 


Reading-rooms 
fotel. Cu nunicat.ons and inquiries will receive prompt attention from 


BENJAMIN BULL, Manager. 
THE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—With mild Winter Climate 


of Western Devon. Rooms facing South, overlooking Hotel Gardens, specially gud 
for Winter use. _Reduced Tariff from November 1.— Address, MANAGER, Ilfracombe, Devon. 


OHN MORTLOCK & OO. 
DINNER SERVICES, “ THE WILDFLOWER,” 94s. 6d. 
OHN 


MORTLOCK & CO. 
OHN 


Service ia the Hotel. 


BEDROOM SERVICES, “THE CONNAUGHT,” Hs, 6d. 


MORTLOCK & 
OXFORD STREET axp ORCHARD STREET, W. 


BOOKS, &c. 


Mee SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of SATURDAY nev [EW are required. for which 64. each will be given, viz.: 
Sireet, Sirend, W: %, 452, 639, and 1263 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southampton 


(HE SATURDAY REVIEW will be forwarded by KIRKLAND, 
Cork, & Co., 4 Northumberland Street, Strand, London, at the following 
Annual Subecriptions: 
£1 12s, 6d. to India, China, Japan, Straits Settlements, Java, Philippine 
Islands, and all parts of the East. 
£1 10s, 6d. to all other British Colonies and Possessions throughout the world, 
to all European countries, the Arzentine Republic, Central American 
Republics, Brazil, Uruguay, Chili, Peru, Egypt, Tunis, Morocco, Persia, 
and Madeira, 
£1 15s. to Bolivia, Hawaiian Islands, and Madagascar. 


[HE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 


per annum, paid in advan:e: 
Any part of the United Kingdom ........sesccececscececs £1 8 2 
Other British Colonies, Europe, Egypt, and America ........ 1 10 6 


STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, S.W. 


CATALOGUE (No. 18) of CHOICE and RARE SECOND- 
HAND BOOKS in all Classes of Literature, now ready, post free, on application to 
Il. SoTHERAN & CoO., 49 Cross Street, Manchester. 
Now ready, in fep. 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 
'TNHE STORY of ST. STEPHEN, and other Poems. By 
Jonn CouLuert, formerly of Wadham Coll. Oxon. Author of “The City of 
the Dead” &c. 
London, Loyemans & Co. 


NEW HUNTING STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ACROSS COUNTRY.” 
With 22 Coloured Illustrations by G. Bowers. 
DIANA. 


The First Number will be published on 


vember 27 ; to be y Number will have 
ined Co Coloured Tilustrations and several . Bowers. At all Booksellers’ and 


“London: BrapBury, AGNEW, & Co., 8, 9, 10 Bouverie Street, E.C. 


published, Is. 


HSTORY of the SOCIE TY for the ABOLITION of 
. VIVISECTIO 


London: PICKERING & CO., 66 


Edition, 12s. 


ROADS, By Freperick S, 
“ Curious and fascinating volume.""—Saturday Review. 
Reads like a romance.""—£ngineer ing. 
“ Large amount of interesting in.ormation.”—Railway News. 
Old Bailey, E.C. 
Just published, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

THE CHRISTIAN ARGUMENT FROM A NEW POINT OF VIEW. 
MODERN PARALLELS to the ANCIENT EVIDENCES 

London: Wa. H. ALLEN & Co., 13 Waterloo Place, S.w. 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. 
THROUGH ONE ADMINISTRATION. By Frances 
Hopcsoy Burwett, Author of “ That Lass o’ Lowrie's. 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Btreet, Strand. 


Imperial 16mo. cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
FAVERY-DAY in the COUNTRY. By Harrison Wer. 
With 400 Original Illustrations by the Author, 8 Coloured Plates, &c. 
FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 
prerks FAIRY: a Tale of the Streets. By Sras K. 
Hock1G, Author of * Her Benny,” “ Ivy,” &c. With Original Illustrations, 
FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 
ito. picture cover, Is. 

og AFTERNOON TRA PAINTING BOOK. With nearly 


ees Outline Illustrations by J. G. Sowerby and H. H. 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 
(THE LORDS PRAYER, in 131 languages, neatly bound, for 
Polyglot Specimen Stamps free by of Translations gratis. 
Universal Translations Institute, 59 Mark Lane, E.C. Telephone No. 3,157. 
Post free, Sixteen Stamps. 
"THE COMPLETE LAW of WILLS; with Examples. 
showing how to make a Will by any person of either 
& LANuaM, Law 8 Rents, by 84 Chancery Lane, W.C. 


OUR IRON 


Now ready, 8vo. with 2 Maps, 6 Plans, and a copious 


Index, 21s. 
A HISTORY oft of the INDIAN MUTINY, and of the Disturbances. 
‘hich accompanied it among the Civil Population. By T. R. E. Houtuxs. 
London: W. H. ALLEN & Co., 13 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


Recently published, crown 8vo. 337 pp. 6s. 


A SHORT CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of of ENGLAND. 

By, Henry St. CLAIR FEILDEN, M.A., Head-Master Halliford Preparatory 

oa ways. The general merit of the book before us will probably 
summary of Constivuiional History.” —Athenaum. 

Oxt B. BLACKWELL, 50 Broad Street. 

» MARSHALL, & Co, 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


SUBSORIPTION—ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for NOVEMBER. 
New Edition now ready, postage free. 


All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at Mupre’s Setecr Liprary 
may also be obtained by all Subscribers to 


Mudie’s Manchester Library, Barton Arcade, Manchester, 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, Liwirep, New Oxford Street, 
281 REGENT STREET, anp 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW LIST. 


day is ready at all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls, 13. 


LITTL! LE MAKE-BELIEVE”: a Christmas 


Story gt By B, L. FARJEON, Blad read-and. 
Cheese and Kisses,” “ Grif,” &c. Being the EXTRA CURISTMAS. "NUMBER 
TINSLEYS" MAGAZINE, profusely Lilustrated by Minnie Tinsiey, 


FAMOUS CITY MEN. By J. Ew:ne Rircuatg, 


Author of “ The Night Side of London” &c. 1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth. (Just ready. 


KINGS and QUEENS of an HOUR: Records 


of Love, Romance, Oddity, and Adventure. By Percy get ALD, Author of “ The 
Royal Dukes and Princesses of the Family of George III.” iC. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s. 


NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
MY BROTHER SOL. By Berrua J. Lerru- 


Apams, Author of “ Geoffrey Stirling ” &c. (This day. 


RALPH NORBRECK’S TRUST. By Wittiam 


WESTALL, Author of “ Red Ryvisgton,” “ The Old Factory,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE LADIES’ PARADISE. By Ente Zora, 


poo &c. 3 vols, Translated by Fraxk Betmont, with the 


RING G and CORONET: a Story of Circus Life. 


yy ARENA. 3 vols. 


THE WATERS of MARAH. By Joun Hitt. 
GEORGE ELVASTON. 


Author of “ Lady Ottoline” &c. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
"THE NEW HOUSES of PARLIAMENT, Vienna.—See 


THE BUILDER: also A Squire-Architect and his Pn ovements at Happyton; 
Sketches in Somersetshire—Hydraulic Archit: cture—Spring ns—The Site of the New 
w parture in iron an onere uildings—New Bi idings Cambri 
by post, 4}d.—46 Catherine Street And all 
Just published, Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, 7s. 


(CEREMONIAL INSTITUTIONS; being Part IV. of the 
“ Principles of Sociology" (Vol. II. Part I.) By Heapert SPENcER. 
A detailed List of Mr. SPENCER Works may be had on application. 
WILLIAMS & NorGarTe, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; and 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


This day, imperial 16mo, 8s. 6d. 


[THE TRIBES on MY FRONTIER: an Indian Naturalist’s 
Foreign Policy. By Ewa. With 50 Illustrations by F. Cc. —— 

This remarkably clever bd most graphically and h 
of a Mofussil bungalow. The twenty chapters embrace a year's experiences, and —- 
endless sources of amusement and suggestion. T ‘add very 
greatly to the interest of the volume, which will find a place on on “table. 

Tue CHAPTERS ARE: 1. A Durbar_2. bg Rats—3, The Mosquitos—4. The Lizards— 


By Mrs. Lopez, 


5. The Ants—6. The Crows—7. The Bats Bees Wasps, et hoc ine—9. The 
The Hunting Him— “The Butterfl Contemplating Hi Him—g. The 
trope The Bugs_l4. The Birds of the Garden—i5. The Birds at ne Tope— 

poderm- 


he ‘Birds at the Ta Tank— T the Poultry Yard—18, The White Ante 19. The 
08) ringophorvi—z0, Et ce’ 
x“ day, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A TEA PLANTER'S LIFE in ASSAM. By G. M. Barxer. 
With 75 Illustrations by the Author. 
This book aims at conveying to all interested in India and the tea industry an cutee. 
eatatag and useful account of the topographical features of Assam ; the strange »' 
roundings—human and animal—of the European resident; the trying’ € climate “the 
— Ss lite of the planter; and Suen details of the formation and king of tea 


The illustrations by the Author add greatly to the interest of the work. 
This day, crown 8vo, cloth limp, 6s. 


THE STUDENT'S MANUAL of TACTICS. By Captain M. 
H. Hayes, Author of “ Riding : on the Flat and Across Country.” specially written for 
| of Candidates preparing for the Militia, Military C and 


W. THACKER & Co., 87 Newgate Street, London. 


In the new “ Renaissance " binding, 7s. 6d.; by post, 7s. 9d. 
sed PAINTIN G: a Practical Handbook on 


ti d Etchi and piotestale for the Decoration of 
with Head and Tall Pleces, By B.C. SAWARD. A now ant 
on tinted paper. 


OLD VIOLINS and THEIR MAKERS: including some 
References to mm | Modern Times. By JAMES M. FLEMING. Tilustrated with Fac- 
Sound Holes, &c. In the new Renaissance" binding, 6s. 6d.; by 


GUIDE. to the LEGAL PROFESSION: a Practical Treatise on 
the various Methods of entering either branch of the Lesal, Profession, with oCrnme of 
Study for > for oooh of the Examinations, and selec'ed Papers of Questions ; forming a Com- 
plete Guide to every Department of Legal Preparation. By J. H. SLATER, Barrister- 
at-Law. 7s. 6d. ; by post, Ss. 


A GUIDE to DEGREES; in Arts, Science, Literature, Law, 
Music, and Divinity, in the United Kin lom, the Colonies, the Continent, and the United 
States. By E. WooTox, Author of Guide to the Medical Profession" &c. Cloth, 
price lis. ; by post, 15s. éd. 

London: L. Upcorr GILL. 170 Strand, W.C 


DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 


JAMES NASMYTH, Engineer: an Autobiography. 
Crown 8vo,. with Portrait etched by —— and 90 Illustrations, 16s. 
“ The whol of li searched in vain for interesting 
record of an sive, usaf useful, successfu ad the delightful euto= 
of James Nasmyth.” — Edinbu 
tan ao not know where to stop wee we Tr orate attempt to notice all that is tagirustive 
at \nteresting in this volume. It will be found ually aga to students of human 
are few books which could be t mit with more advantage Toto young men's bends 0s oft 
an example of the the qualities which conduce to to legitimate success in work." Guartorty Review 


LIFE of a SCOTCH NATURALIST. New Edition, 
post 8vo. with Portrait and Illustrations, 6s. 


DUTY: with Illustrations of Courage, Patience, and 
Endurance. Post 8vo. 6s, 


SELF-HELP: with Illustrations of Conduct and 
Perseverance. 


Post 8vo. 6s. 


CHARACTER: a Book of Noble Characteristics. 


Post 8vo. 6s. 


THRIFT: a Book of Domestic Counsel. Post 8vo. 
price 63, 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY: Iron Workers and 


Tool Makers. Post 8vo. 63, 


LIVES of the ENGINEERS. Illustrated by 9 Steel 
Portraits and 342 Engravings on Wood. 5 vols. each 7s. 64. 


THE HUGUENOTS: their Settlements, Churches, 


and Industries in England and Ireland. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ROBERT DICK: Baker of Thurso, Geologist and 


Botanist. With Portrait etched by Rajon, and numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 12s, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


ready. Second Edition, imperial 8vo. illustrated by 220 Original Drawings on 
‘ood by J. 8. Cuthbert, engraved by George Nicholls & Co., 3ls. 6d. 


ANATOMY FOR ARTISTS. 


By JOHN MARSHALL, F.R.S., F.R.C.S. 
Professor of Deni of —4 late Lecturer on at the 
urgery in niversity College. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Now ready, royal 8vo. with Illustrations, 2is, 


LEGAL MEDICINE. 
PART II. 
By CHARLES MEYMOTT TIDY, M.B., F.C.S. 
Master of Surgery, and of Forensic Medicine stington inte Deputy” 


the IL Officer of Health for Ist 
Medical Officer of Health and Public Analyst for the City of 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MOLLY BAWN.” 
Ready this day at all the Libraries, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


ROSSMOYNE. By the Author of “ Phyllis,” 


“ Molly Bawn,” “‘ Mrs. Geoffrey,” &c. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


CARMEN SYLVA. 


This day, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, square crown 8vo. with 
Portrait-etching by Lalauze, cloth extra, 5s. 


PILGRIM SORROW. By Carmen Sytva 


(The Roumania). Translated by He.en Zimmern, Author of 


T. FISHER UNWIN, % PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C, 


NEW 4to. TOY BOOKS, ONE SHILLING EACH, 
IN WATERSTON’S NURSERY LIBRARY, 


I. THREE BLIND MICE. With Music and 


Words from an Early Edition, Illustrated by C. A. Doyiz. 


Il. ROBIN! ROBIN. With Music and Words 


by Atrrep Scotr Garry. Illustrated by W. S. B. 


GEORGE WATERSTON & SONS: LONDON; 9 ROSE STREET, E.C. 
EDINBURGH ; %& HANOVER STREET. 


New Edition (Fifth), enlarged to 530 pp. and 100 Plates, 21s. 


HOW to WORK with the MICROSCOPE: 


a Manual of Microscopical Manipulation from the Elements to the use of the 
pot powers yet made. 8. BEALE, F.R.S., Treasurer and lately President 


[Noveniber 17, 18838. 


MR. PERCY GREG'S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, 1 vol. demy 8vo. 12s. 


ea GOD: Negative Science and 
Natural Ethics. By Percy Grea, Author of « * The Devil’s Advocate” &c. 


. His remarks on the kind of 
of thoug 


Sho wisdom and ta thes 


some anti- seem to affect, are very just.” saturday Ret eview. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
JONATHAN SWIFT. By A New Writer. 
GOLDEN GIRLS. By Atay Mur, Author 


of “ Lady Beauty,” “Children’s Children,” &c. 3 vols. 


IN the WEST COUNTRIE. By the Author 


Queenie,” “ Miss Daisy Dimity,” &c. 3 vols. 


PEARLA. By Miss Author 
of JUNE. 


of “ Kitty” &c, 
THIRD EDITION By Mrs. 
Forrester, Author of “ Viya,” “Mignon,” &c. 3 vols. 
A CHRISTMAS ROSE. By Mrs. Ranpotpn, 
Author of “ Gentianella” &c. 3 vols. (Next week. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, i GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE NEW LUCIAN. By H. D. Tram. 


Demy 8vo. (Next week. 


THE HISTORY of AUSTRALIA. ByG. W. 


Ruspes, Author of “ History of New Zealand.” £2 


THE ELEMENTS of POLITICAL ECO- 


NOMY. By pe LAveteye. Translated by ALFRED W. 
B.A,, St. John’s College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, (Next week. 


THE LIFE of RICHARD COBDEN. By| 


Joun Mortry. New Edition, demy 8vo, 616 pp. 7s. 6d. 


LACORDAIRE’S CONFERENCES. Jesus 
Christ—God—God and Man. New Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE WILL-O’-THE-WISPS. A Tale from 


the German. By (0.1. Harr. Crown 8vo. with 20 Full-page Illustrations, 
price 7s, 6d, (This day. 


NEW NOVELS. 
QUATREFOIL. By Mary Deane. 3 vols. 


(This day. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE HON, MRS. CHETWYND. 


A MARCH VIOLET. By the Hon. Mrs. 


Henry Caetwynp, Author of The Dutch ” 3 vols. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, 11 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 


Now ready. 
VOLUME XVI. (MEN—MOS) 


OF THE 


HNCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA. 


4to. cloth, 30s.; half-bound russia, 36s. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 


The Saturday Review. 


NEW BOOKS. 
WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, & CO. 


ADVEN T. 
Just ready, cloth boards, 3s. 6d., uniform with “A “By for Lent.” 


NU VENT. the Rev. 
A MANUAL St. Mary’s, Hulme, 


Just ready, Second Edition, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A PRESENT CHRIST: Short Daily Readings 


for Four Weeks. By the Rev. J. Hastocn Porrer, M.A. 
The Incarnation a Divine Plan—The Incarnation a Historical Fact—The 
Incarnation a Present Reality—The Incarnation a Future Hope. 
“ A valuab! of Christian Faith.” 
le treatise on the deepest and most bicssed mystery of the ction 


Now ready. 
NEW BOOK BY THE BISHOP OF BEDFORD. 
PASTORAL WORK. Uniform in size with 
“Pastor in Parochia.” Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
THE EQUIPMENT. DEALING WITH INFIDELITY. 


DANGERS AND DIFFICULTIES. PREACHING. 
PASTORAL VISITATION, THE PASTORAL EPISTLES. 


BISHOP OF TRURO'S NEW BOOK. 


THE CHASTENING of the LORD. Fep. 8vo. 
cloth boards, 1s. 
Other Works by the Bisnor or Truro. 
COMMUNION OF SAINTS. Cloth boards, 1s, 
_ HOLY WEEK AND EASTER. Cloth boards, Is. 
LENT LECTURES. Cloth boards, 1s. 
INSTRUCTIONS IN THE DEVOTIONAL LIFE. Cloth boards, 1s, 
INSTRUCTIONS IN THE WAY OF SALVATION, Cloth boards, Is. 


YOUNG MEN’S BIBLE CLASSES, and 


How to Manage Them. By M. A. Lewis. Paper covers, 6d. 


T. PYM’S NEW BOOK. Beautifally Bee in the best style of Ge 
graphy. With numerous Coloured Illustrations representing Gerda and Kay 
adventures in various countries, as contained in one of the most sapien of 
Hans Andersen’s stories. 


THE SNOW QUEEN. By Hans Cuaristran 
ANDERSEN. [Illustrated in =: Pym. Fep. 4to, Illustrated cover, 
cloth back, coloured edges, 5s. 


THE NEW BOOK IN COLOURS BY H. J, A. MILES. 


FROM DO-NOTHING HALL to HAPPY- 


DAY HOUSE. By the Author of “ Left till Called For.” Daintily printed 

in Colours from Designs = H. J, A, Miles. Fep. oblong, Illustrated cover, 

cloth back, coloured edges, 2s. 6d. 

Helen J hitherto popular for her pure outlines to the well- 
own oss” series, produced a most charmingly-illustrated 

work of child-life in colours. ” 


Printed in sepia, on a paper specially made to take colours. 


OUTLINE PICTURES for LITTLE PAINT- 


Crown 4to. with beautifully executed cover in Colours, 


AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUCTION ON A NEW PLAN, 


HAPPY SUNDAY AFTERNOONS. This 


is printed on superfine lined paper, which may be written on or colonred. 


Imperial 8vo. 1s. ; cloth, 2s. An Illustration occurs on every other page. 
“ The publishers i: the ed idea, which is at the root of the Kindergarten 
hildren teach t 1 ts.""—Daily Telegraph. 


PEAS-BLOSSOM. By the Author of “ Honor 
Bright,” “ One of a Covey,” &c. With numerous 
Miles. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, gilt edges, 3s, 6d, (Now ready, 


A NEW BOOK ABOUT SAINTS AND MARTYRS, FOR ‘By C. A 


UNDER the KING’S BANNER. By C. . 


Jonszs. With Introduction by the Bishop of Brprorp. 
John ~~ Square 16mo. with upwards of 40 Illustrations, cloth, bevelled 


ONLY A GIRL: a Story of a Quiet Life. 


A Tale of Brittany. sat fon he Sed, by C. A. Jonrs, Author of 


SUNDAY. Weekly, Jd. Full of Original 


Pictures_and delightful Tales and Scraps for the Young. 


1883 VOLUME. With over 200 Illustrations. 


Dainty colou red boards, 3s. ; elegant cloth gilt, 5s, [Now ready, 


SUNDAY. Monthly 3d. Full of Original Pic- 


tures and delightful Tales and for the Young. 


“If this magazine finds its way to the glance of a child, woe be to the parent or friend 
standing by who does not chance to have the disposition or the means oe pas pid. it. 
It is absolutely full of charming pictures and interesti ing ing. e pictures are un- 
questionably better than those w one finds in some s: ar periodic x wv 

ristian World. 


“We k + better mazazine, of its kind, and we or oi 
an imagine no handsomer gilt at 


to bestow upon a child.”"—C’ 


LONDON: WELLS GARDNEI, DARTON, & CO. 
2 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C, 


Vv. 


November 17, 1883.] 


The Saturday Review. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


I 
MR, JAMES HENRY SKENE'S NEW WORK. 


WITH LORD STRATFORD in the CRIMEA. 


1 vol. demy 8vo. 12s. 
“ This is one of the very best 
attractively written, not too long, full of piquant stories, and brings the reader face 
to face with the interesting struggles of the Crimean War and the chief actors in 
that critical struggle. Mr. Skene was with Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, the famous 
Ambassador at Constantinople, who did so much to shape the course of public 
affairs during that eventful period. He records the character and some of the 
eccentricities of that remarkable man with the accuracy of one who had every 
opportunity of seeing his character. = book abounds with good stories, and we 
strongly recommend it to our readers, w ho may wish to pass a pleasant hour amid 
stirring scenes.” —Zngland, November 10, 1883. 


memoirs that we have seen for some time. It is 


u 
MRS. LYNN LINTON’S NEW WORK, ENTITLED 


THE GIRL of the PERIOD; and other 


Social Essays. 2 vols, 8vo. 24s. 


HETH and MOAB: a Narrative of Explora- 


tions in Syria in 1881 and 1882. By CLaupg ReignieR ConpeR, R.E. 1 vol. 
demy 8vo. lds. 

“ Captain Conder has already proved his capacity on more than one occasion to 
make the dry work of survey appear as interesting as a romance......His accuracy, 
in short, is as unimpeachable as that of an explorer should always “be; his peculiar 
merit is in showing that this can besobtained without any loss o interest. Captain 
Conder is one of those rare travellers who know exactiy what people want to be told, 
and even when he narrates facts and events which every one ought to know, he has 
such @ pleasant way of telling his story that it sounds almost new, and is certainly 
well worth hearing over again........ Seldom have sach research in out-of-the- way 
pages of history, and the partial failure of an enterprise, been made to assume 60 
attractive b as they do in this record of an interrupted survey in the land of 
Moab beyond Jordan.” — Times, 

Iv 
CHARLES W. WOOD'S 


CRUISE of the RESERVE SQUADRON. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. with 61 Illustrations, 6s. 
“A book replete with amusement and instruction. The descriptions given, both 
of life at sea and schemes ashore, are all as good es they can be.”—Daily Telegraph. 


v 
MARY RUSSELL MITFORD'S 


RECOLLECTIONS of a LITERARY LIFE. 


With Selections from her Favourite Poets and Prose Writers. New Edition, 
1 vol. crown 8vo. with Portrait, 63. 

“ We have just received a copy of that entertainiag and, indeed, charming work 
by Mary Russell Mitford, ‘ Recollections of a See Life.’ It ts exceedingly racy 
and interesting. ...Her clever sketches of character, her gossipy notes, her elaborate 
extracts in prose and poetry, and her pleasant peeps behind the scenes, are delightful 
reading........ In fact, it _ a long time since we perused a work 80 varied, so enter- 
taining, and so instructive ns of a Literary Life.’” 

ire Free Press. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


vi 
RHODA BROUGHTON’S 


BELINDA. 


“ The story is admirably told, with the hay t humour, the closest and cleverest 
character-sketching. Sarah is a gem—one o! — a liveliest, and most amusing 
persons of modern fiction.”—ATLAas, in the W 

“ * Belinda,’ with plentiful touches of the - characteristic brilliancy, and 
sharp, sudden pathos, with much pictorial beanty and occasional charming gusts of 
fresh feeling for the loveliness and loftiness of Nature, are passages quite unlike the 
set descriptions in which most writers convey what they take to be local colour.” 

Spectator. 


vir 
THE HON. LEWIS WINGFIELD'S 


ABIGEL ROWE: a Novel of the Days of the 


Regent. 
“‘Mr. Wingfield has deservedly made himself a considerable name for his historical 
novels, and this latest story from his pen exhibits all his former picturesqueness and 


realistic power.” —Academy. 

“Tt need hardly be said t that the narrative never flags or grows dull; that the 
bright, robust, trenchant style bears the reader along, and that at the last page he 
feels that he has read an original picture of men, women, and manners flourishing 
at a time the like of which we trust never to see again.” —Duily Telegraph, 


DR. EDITH ROMNEY. 3 vols. 


this woman seeing the work to which she is 
passionately devoted taken from her he 
azclle. 
*** Dr, Edith Romney’ is a pretty and pleasant book.”—S/andard, 


x 
MISS MONTGOMERY'S NEW BOOK. 


THE BLUE VEIL. By the Author of 


“ Misunderstood,” “ Seaforth,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 5s. [Just ready. 
RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE: an Autobiography. 


Second Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, 21s. 


SUMMARY OF CONTENTS : 

My Education—My Mother—The General Post Office—Treland ; Two 
Novels My First Success—“Barchester Towers” and the “ 
“ Doctor Thorne” ; ** The Bertrams” ; “ The West Indies and the & the Spanish Mu Main” 
—“ The Cornhill Magazive” and “ Framley Richmond ” ; 
“ Brown, Jones, and Robinson” ; “North America” | Parm"— “The Small 
House at Allington,” “‘Can You Forgive Her?” «Rachel Ray,” and the “ Fort. 
nightly Review ary The Claverings,”” “The Pall Mall Guzette,” “Nina Bala 
and Linda Tressel” —On Novels and the Art of Writing them—On English No’ 
ists of the Present Day—On Criticism —“ The Last Cronicle of Barset” ; 
Post Office; “St. Paul's Magazine”—Beverley—The American Postal a Treaty ; The 
Question ot Copyright with America; Four more = petty icar of Bull- 
hampton” ; “Sir Harry Hotspur”; “An Editor's Tales”; “ 
Heir”; “The Eustace Diamonds” ; “ Lady Anna”; The 
Live ow,” and “The Prime Minister,” &c, &e. 


This day is published. 


LUTHER and other LEADERS of the 


REFORMATION. By Principal TutLoce. New Edition, enlarged, crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d, 


This day is published. 


By t the Author of “ Miss Molly,” 


Hawthorne,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 25s. 6d, 


ALISON. 


Delicia,” “ 


MR. STORMONTH’S DICTIONARY.—THE LIBRARY EDITION. 


DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 


GUAGE, Pronouncing, Etymological, and Explanatory ; embracing Scientific 
and other Terms, numerous Familiar Terms, and a Copious Selection of old 
English Words. To which are appended Lists of Scripture and other Proper 
Names, Abbreviations, and Foreign Words and 1 Phrases. By the Rev. JAMES 
Srormonta, Author of “ Etymological and Pr i y of the 
English for Schools and Colleges ” &c. The dec byt 
fully revised by the Rev. P. H. Puecp, M.A. Cantab. Parts I. and II. 
each 2s, To be completed in Twelve Monthly Purts. 


This day is published. 


ALTIORA PETO. By Laurence OLipHant. 
Fourth Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. Illustrated, 21s. 
production score of ordinary novelists for 
the fact that be read 
reader with every 


challenges warm admiration, but 


oy be as a novel of a thousand, if on 
through cena twice, or even thrice, with Cy 
fresh perusal........ It je not as a story that * Ati 

asa brilliant picture of life and ers.” 


This day is published. 


NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS ; or, the 


Waterways, Lagoons, and Decoys of East Anglia. By G. CHRISTOPHER 
Davies, Author of ** The Swan and her Crew.” Post Svo., ill with 
12 Full-page Plates, 14s, 

“ He can hardly be so sorry to return from one of his charming ‘ outings’ asall his readers 
must be to arrive at the end of oy delightful book; like the immortal * Oliver’ we are 
inclined to ask for more.”’— Whitehall Review. 

* He has a native Sere for word-painting, and his vivid derestptions of Antingham Ponds. 
and Wroxham B Lake Lothing, and that Venice of English marine 
Yarmouth itself, ene as telling examples of the pictorial art in language as any that it w 

easy to meet with.” —/all Mail Gazette. 

“ Mr. Davis has eloguence as well as experience ; he has both the Gierive and the sub- 
jective power of description ; he can tell in appropriate and even ornate language both what he 
sees hat he James's Gazette. 

“ Mr. Davies contrives within the four corners of this volume to give us about as complete an 
account of the freshwater tisheries as could be wished." —Standard, 


READINGS in RABELAIS. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, 


GRANITE CRAGS. ByC.F. GorpoxCummine, 


Author of “ Fire Fountains,” “A Lady’s Cruise in a French Man-of-War,” 
* At Home in Fiji,” &c. 1 vol. 8vo. with Illustrations. [ Shortly. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


By Watrer 


[Ja a few days. 


“The prominent feature is the large, folio-paged engravings of pictures both by the old 
enasters Gah the mast distinguished of our modern painters.....-.. It ought tobe more than a 
tolerable substitute for the private pistons gniler Times. 


Now ready, handsomely bound in cloth, 2is. 


|ART AND LETTERS FOR 1883, 


An Illustrated Magazine of Fine Art and Fiction. 
Conducted by J. COMYNS CARR. 


This richly illustrated and beautifully bound volume contains as a Frontispiece 
an Etching from De Hooghe’s Picture “The Courtyard of a Dutch House,” and 
Thirty Full-page Engravings of subjects by Karl Bodmer, Pred. Morgan, Schenck, 
Maignan, Museini, Alfred Stevens, Michael Angelo, Enrique Serra, George Da 
Maurier, J. D. Linton, Casanova, V. G. Gilbert, Botticelli, Maillart, Lapostolet, 
Guillemet, W. B. Richmond, ~B Henry Scott, Gautier, Henkes, Lancon, De 
Viallefroy, Sauvage, &c., besides numerous smaller epgravings of the bighest 
excellence, 


“ The volume, whether because of its literary contents, its wood-engraving®, or 
and on art in well-eq re to u 
correct taste, it would be impossible to suggest # better or handsomer presen than this. ad 


REMINGTON & CO., 134 NEW BOND STREET. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[November 17, 1883. 


MESSRS, KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & 00’$ NEW BOOKS. 


Next week, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 31s. 6d. 


DONAL GRANT: a New Novel. 


of “ Malcolm,” “ Marquis of Lossie,” &c. 


By Georce MacDonatp, Author 


Demy 8vo. with 53 Illustrations and a Map, cloth, 18s. 


AMONG the INDIANS of GUIANA; being 


Sketches, chiefly Anthropologic, from the Interior of British "Guiana. By 
EvVERARD F. im THURN, M.A. Oxon. 


Super-royal 8vo. cloth, 42s. 


A HISTORY of ANCIENT SCULPTURE. 


4 Lucy M. MitcHELL, With numerous Illustrations, including 6 Plates in 
ype. 


2 vols. demy 8vo. with numerous Tables and Facsimiles, cloth, 36s. 


THE ALPHABET: an Account of the Origin 


and Development of Letters. By ane Tayior, M.A., LL.D. 

“ Destined to rank as a standard work.” —A 

“ Thoroughly clear and Review. 

A really great work." —/all Mall Gazette. 

** Deserves to be way studied.’ ~ James's Gazette. 

“ A mine of new and r Review, 

“ Brought up to the present level of of knowledge.” "Academy. 

le wor! 


Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, cloth, 63. 


THE POPULAR LIFE of BUDDHA. By 


ARTHUR LILLIE, M. R.A.S, 
at is more, Mr. Lillie, who 


“ Our author Whi 
has oe been an eyew thes of the scones . describes, happily relieves the somewhat 
— tures of Indian religious 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


FRANCIS BEAUMONT: a Critical Study. 


By G. C. Macav.ay, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s, 


FALLACIES: a View of Logic from the 


Practical Side. By Atrrep Sipewick, B.A., Oxon., Berkeley Fellow of the 
Owens College, Manchester, [International Scientific Series, 


Crown 8vo, with 47 Woodcuts, cloth, 5s. 


THE ORGANS of SPEECH and their APPLI- 


CATION in the FORMATION of ARTICULATE SOUNDS. By Grona 
se VON Mryei, Professor in Ordinary of Anatomy at the University 

of Ziirich. {International Scientific Series. 
The student will find much to interest in Herr von Meyer's work, a aa dispenses with 


lengthy discussions on points of no philological value, and enters more fully than usual into 
such matters as immediately concern the philologist.”"—Morning Post. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 16s, 


ROMAN CIVIL LAW: an Aid to the Study 


of Scientific and Comparative Jurisprudence. By Professor SHELDON Amos, 
Author of “* The Science of Politics” &c. 


Crown 8vo. cloth. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM: an Essay. 
By BaGEnor, Author of “ Lombard Street” &c. (Nert week. 


Small crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


SHORT PARLIAMENTS: a History of the 


National Demand for Frequent General Elections. By ALEXANDER PAUL. 


bes iy from . service which the author has rendered by bringing together - and, as 
are aware, for the first tins —the salient facts of our Parliamentary annals and social 
cna political history aig 3 ow special point, chapters sent many evidences of 
original research.” —Daily -\ 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


THE ECONOMIC REVOLUTION of INDIA. 


By A. K. Conyewt, Author of “* Discontent and Danger in India.” 


“ Every one interested in the crest and important question of the future of India will do 
‘well to study Mr. Conueil’s work. "Morning Post. 


| 


Second Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


SONGS UNSUNG. By Lewis Morris, Author 


of “ The Epic of Hades ” &c. 


“ Some of the i rtant ake almost equal and high demands alike on 
my sympathy an: ad These gon be en to cherish the + 


may 
able gift of fading whatanee for truths so deep qn forms of so much power and beauty.” 
r Mr, GLADSTONE. 


“ The * New Creed is the most striking As a whole it is his best 
poem, what the organ is to poorer 


Vols. ITI. and IV. large crown 8vo. cloth, 24s. 


NICCOLO MACHIAVELLI and his TIMES. 
Author of “‘ Life of Savonarola” &c, Translated by 


Large crown 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


DISCOURSES on the FIRST DECADE of 
By Niccod Translated by HILL 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 16s. 
THE PRINCIPLES of LOGIC. By F. H. 
ey, Author of “ Ethical Studies” &c. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 15s. 


THE DUKE of BERWICK, Marshal of France, 


1702-1734. By Lieutenant-Colonel TOWNSHEND WILSON. 
*,* This volume completes the memoir which was commenced in the 
author's previous book, entitled “ James II. and the Dake of Berwick.” 
« is of abundant i ay throughout, and we have little but to bestow on 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, 


THE LIFE of LORENZ OKEN. By 
ALEXANDER Ecker. With Explanatory Notes, Selections from Oken’s 
Corres! , and Portrait of the Professor, from the German, by ALFRED 
TULK. 

Pp is very little ine in England, although as the founder of the first scientific asso- 
mens 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS ; their Origin 


and Work. With a Sketch of the Life of their Founder, the Venerable Jean 
Baptiste de la Salle. By Mrs. R. F, Witson. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d, 


THE WIND and the WHIRLWIND. By 


Witrrip SCAWEN BLUNT. 


now jo fall of power ond penton descriptive 
RY Politi t blic has reason to to the 
Politician for cinching ching oar pia dirge.""—Pall Mi Mall Gazette. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


POEMS. By J. B. Serxirx. 


music message rown music ¢ sw sweetness, 
message at once thoughtiul, manly, and sincere." —Glasgow H 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


The CASTILIAN BROTHERS—CHATEAU- 


BRIANT—WALDEMAR: Three Tragedies; und The ROSE of Ess 
a Drama. By the Author of “ Ginevra,” “ Waldgrave,” &c. 


Third Edition, with Preface, small crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


HASKA: a Drama in Three Acts (as re epre- 
sented at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, March 10, 1877), By 
Sricen, Author of “Otho’s Death Wager” &c. 


Medium 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


GLOSSARY of TERMS and PHRASES. Edited by the Rev. 
H. PERCY SMITH, M.A., assisted by the Rev. Sir GEORGE W. COX, Bart., M.A., the Rev. Professor TWISDEN, M.A., 
OC. A. M. FENNECLL, M.A., Colonel W. PATERSON, the Rev. C. P. MILNER, and others. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW says: “ There are on every page a great number of 
*words which it is no shame for the best educated not to know, because they belong 
to technical, not literary, lan; save. We believe, in short, that almost everything 
which can be reasonably exper ted to be found in a dictionary will be found here.” 

The SPECTATOR says: “ Ihe utility of the book is manifest; that it is done 
by competent hands, we do not doubt. The reputation of the writers is sufficient 


the items has tended to confirm the belief. 
The scholarship in particular, so generally deficient in books of this kind, is 


The ACADEMY says: “ An immense deal of bape has been bestowed on its 
preparation, both in collecting information and in condensing it for use. In one 
sense it may almost be called an original work, and not a mere compilation.” 


LONDON: 


1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOUODE & CO. at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES, 


at the Office, No. 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, November 17, 1883. 
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